











MYSTERIES 
OF HEREDITY 


The drive to map human 
genes could revolutionize 
medicine but also raises 
troubling ethical questions 
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TOYOTA PARTS AND SERVIC! 


THE PERFECT FLL: 
YOUR TOYOTA 

AND TOYOTA QUALITY 
DEALER SERVICE. 


Its no puzzle at all to keep your Toyota running fit. Just use 
Toyota Genuine Parts and Toyota Quality Dealer Service. 

Nobody knows Toyotas like trained and certified Toyota 
service technicians. They do the work promptly and correctly, using 
competitively priced Toyota Genuine Parts. That's the smart way to 

protect your investment. Not to mention the friendly, positive 
service experience you always receive at your Toyota dealers. 

So to keep your Toyota fit with the perfect fit, remember 
there's nothing like the real thing. Toyota Quality Parts and Service. 

For more information about Toyota prod- 
ucts or service, contact your Toyota dealer or call 
1-800-331-4331. Get More From Life... Buckle Up! 


TOYOTA QUALITY 


WHO COULD ASK FOR ANYTHING MORE! 
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*170. Atranaphic of 155. Toni Morrison's 
lucidly written pop- Pulitzer prize-winner 
ular history” says “Extraordinary” 
Publishers Weekly NY. Times 
Hardcover: $19.95 Hardcover: $18.95 
QPB: $995 QPB: $795 





109. A special QPB trio: The 
Elements of Style, The Elements of 
Grammar and The Elements of 
Editing 

3-volume set 


QPB: $10.95 





*793. A defini- 
tive one-volume 
collection in- 
cluding seven 
previously unpub- 


lished tales 


267. The story of 

civilization ina 

unique chart 

format 

Hardcover: $29.95 
QPB: $15.95 
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"479. The best- 
selling study of 
how our govern 
ment works by a 
Pulitzer prize 
winning journalist 
Hardcover; $24.95 

QPB: $11.95 


“415.A 
comprehen 
sive guide for 


470. A bold set of 
prescriptions for 
survival through 
constant innovation 
Hardcover: $19.95 
QPB: $9.95 


survivor. 


Hardcover: $17.95 
QPB: $795 
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Hardcover: $22.50 


QPB: $10.95 


How QPB 
Membership Works: 
Big savings: QPB books are 


softcover books in hardcover 
sboes Mente yer ee ra 
aper. But they are pri 
Sr ene less than their hard- 
cover counterparts. 
PB Review: You'll receive the 
PB Review 15 times a year 
ut every 3% weeks). Each 
issue reviews a new Selection, 
plus scores of other books. If you 
want the Selection do nothing. 
It will be shipped to you auto- 
pose If you want one or 
more of the other books—or no 
book at all—indicate your deci- 
sion on the Reply Form always 
enclosed and return it by the 
date specified. A shipping and 


handling charge is added to 
each shipment 


Return priv: If the QPB 
Review ich, pr you receive | 
the Selection without having had 
10 days to notify us, you may | 
return it for credit 

Bonus books for Bonus | 
Points: For each softcover book 

or set you take (except for the | 
books in this offer}, you earn 
Bonus Points which entitle you | 
to choose any of our softcover 
books. You pay only shipping | 
and handling charges. 
Cancellations: You may cancel | 
membership at any pre onc noti- 
fying QPB. —_ cane | 
membership if you elect not “a 

buy at omy pS locks in any | 
six-month period. 





starting and main 
taining a personal 
htness program. 
Hardcover: $19.95 
QPB: $9.95 





134. A surgeon out 
lines his prescrip 
tions for recovery 
that can help any pa 
tient become a 








*554. A Thriller 
about 4 Vietnam 
vets in search of a 
murderer, by the 
author of Ghost 
Story. 
Hardcover: $19.95 
QPB: $995 


*482. This latest 
edition of the fa 
mousdictionary has 
40,000 memorable 
quotations 
Hardcover: $45 
QPB: $18.95 


472. A new filled- 
to-bursting collec- 
tion of over 500 
hysterical “Far 
Side” cartoons 
Hardcover: $19.95 
QPB: $8.95 





managing editor of 
Fortune magazine 
gives investing 
advice for 1989. 
Hardcover: $24.95 
QPB: $9.95 
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601. The evolution 
of beliefs throughout 
history. Iustrated 
Hardcover: $29.95 
QPB: $12.95 


*556. A novel 
about a young man 
and the friends 
who changed his 
life during one 
memorable 
summer. 


Hardeover: $16.95 
QPB: $8.95 


*321. Stephen 
Hawking offers a 
convincing big pic 
ture of the origins 
of the cosmos 
Hardcover: $18.95 
QPB: $9.50 


423, A scholar on 
mythology tells how 
myths have shaped 
our lives. A PBS 
television series. 
Hardcover: $27.50 
QPB: $1595 
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Please enroll me in QPB and send the 3 choices I've listed below, billing me only 
$1 each, plus shipping and handling charges. | understand that | am not required 
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or TIME _ 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: Scientists have 62 
embarked on a bold $3 billion 
program to map genes and 
solve the mysteries of heredity 
Headed by Nobel laureate James Watson, the 
project is ushering in a new era in medicine. 
Doctors may eventually be able to predict, cure 
and even prevent deadly genetic disorders as well 
as heart disease and cancer. » The quest is already 
raising a host of thorny legal, ethical 
and philosophical issues, from 
discrimination to invasion 

of privacy. See SCIENCE. 



























NATION: The White House finds that 22 
Bush’s free-lance style leads to 
government by “‘ad-hocracy” 

The President’s ready availability and scattershot energies have 
boosted his popularity, but he has been slow to identify priorities 
and has bungled the delivery of his message. » Computer 
espionage causes chills at the Pentagon. » An explosion in San 
Diego raises the grim possibility of foreign terrorism in the U.S. 

> Anew wave of Irish immigrants is showing its muscle. 








WORLD: East and West show a 32 
rare eagerness to cooperate as 
conventional-arms talks get under way 
Baker and Shevardnadze meet in Vienna with foreign ministers 
from 33 other nations and kick off a parley to redraft Europe’s 
military map. » Greece’s embattled Papandreou fights back 
against an accuser. » A journey into the heart of El Salvador’s 
guerrilla war. » American journalist Terry Anderson begins his 
fifth year of captivity in Beirut: a look at his tragic ordeal. 








TIME (ISSN 0040-781X) is published weekly for $58.24 per year, by The Time Inc. Magazine Company. Principal Office: Time & Lite Building, Rocketeller Center, New York, N.Y., 10020-1393 
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INTERVIEW: Boris 
Yeltsin on Soviet 
politics 

A fallen Communist leader 
discusses democracy, reforms 
and hitting the stump ina 
nation where former leaders 
rarely get a second chance. 


44 





EDUCATION: Black 
colleges enjoy a 
renaissance 

Spurred by the appeal of a 
nurturing atmosphere and 
pride in a shared heritage, 
young African Americans are 
heading home to traditionally 
black schools. 


CINEMA: High 
Hopes takes on 
Thatcherism 

This little gem from the 
revitalized British movie 
industry is a satire on 
Maggie’s England and a fresh 
family drama as well. 

» Slaves of New York lacks 
survival smarts. 
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BUSINESS: 
Strikebound 
Eastern goes bust 
But top gun Frank Lorenzo 
hopes to rebuild the airline. 

>» Anew Third World debt 
plan. » Time and Warner join 
forces to forma 
communications giant. 


52 





MEDICINE: A heart 
treatment’s value 
is questioned 

A study finds that artery- 
inflating balloon angioplasty 
is unnecessary if a heart- 
attack patient is given a clot- 
dissolving drug. » Snuffing 
the common cold? 





DESIGN: Building 
with ideas, dreams 
and fussy details 

A MOMA show marks 

the growing influence of 
Steven Holl, 41, whose ascetic 
yet lyrical architecture points 
a way out of the modernism- 
classicism standoff. 








"51 Video 78 Sport 


10 American Ideas 
20 Critics’ Choice 








72 75 

BOOKS: Reporter LIVING: Hey, you 
Carl Bernstein digs guys, where are you 
into his own past taking those duds? 


Loyalties is a candid, 
powerful memoir of his 
struggle to understand his ex- 
Communist parents. » Nobel 
laureate William Golding 
winds up his seafaring trilogy. 
> Arich tale of the LR.A. 


51 Milestones 90 Theater 


76 Religion 92 People 








Valentino and Romeo Gigli, 
two of Italy’s most visible 
designers, have outraged the 
motherland by announcing 
they will show their clothes in 
Paris. Some call it treason. 


94 


Cover: 
Photograph by 
Dennis Chalkin 








The 
amazing American 
job machine 


The powerful U.S. economy continues to amaze 

Now inits seventh year of expansion. it has produced a staggering number 
of new jobs—more than 16 million since 1982. Unemployment hovers at the 
lowest rate in 14 years. And more Americans are working now than ever before 

But despite all this good news, a debate still rages over jobs and 
pay. Critics charge that most of the new jobs are in low-paying service indus- 
tries. Inherent in the charge is the belief that a service job is somehow less 
valuable than a manufacturing job—and that the loss of high-paying industrial 
jobs has led to a decline in middle-class living standards. At issue is whether 
one of the greatest peacetime expansions ever has really been good news for 
American workers 

It's true that the service sector has created most of the new jobs for the 
past two decades. That's close to 15 million jobs from 1982 to 1988 in business 
and health-care services, finance. insurance, real estate and more—hardly 
dead-end jobs. The Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) estimates that some 76 
percent of all jobs are now in service-producing industries 

Manufacturing, meanwhile, has bounced back after suffering substantial 
declines because of the back-to-back recessions in the early 1980s and the 
loss of international competitiveness that persisted through late 1986. Last 
year as total U.S. exports abroad soared by 26.8 percent from 1987. employees 
on manufacturing payrolls increased by almost 500.000. after having declined 
by 220.000 per year. on average. between 1980 and 1986 

But all these numbers, while encouraging, dont go to the heart of the 
debate: How ‘good’ are all these new jobs? The answer is: Very good. thank 
you. The fastest growth is in the higher-paid, higher-skilled occupations in both 
service and other categories. Managerial and professional is the biggest cate- 
gory. accounting for 25 percent of all U.S. jobs and for 36 percent of the jobs 
added between 1983 and 1987 

What's more. service industries provide jobs with a wide range of skill 
levels. entry-level to top-dollar. And recent employment trends indicate that 
they ve proven more resistant to the ups and downs of the business cycle than 
manufacturing. With job security becoming increasingly important to workers 
service-sector employment often provides the significant benefit of good 
solid jobs 

Are Americans as a whole better off in this service economy? Yes. Its 
true that real (adjusted for inflation) average hourly wages have remained little 
changed in the last decade. But if you include increases in fringe benefits, such 
as employer-paid health and pension plans and Social Security, real hourly 
compensation has risen since 1981. The result: The average workers pay has 
made modest, but genuine gains. 

Moreover, real median family income increased by 11.8 percent between 
1982 and 1987 And a BLS study has found the “middie class has actually 
declined—not because of people falling down from middle-class status, but 
because families in the middie have moved to the “upper class 

Why has the American job machine been so successful? Some 
economists would recite a litany of lower taxes, deregulation. and a 
government climate promoting growth. Others cite investment, technology. 
and management 

Yet no small measure of credit must be given to the nations work force. Its 
members have the energy, enterprise and, when necessary, the flexibility to 
retrain and move on. They keep the American dream very much alive, and in fact, 
translate it into reality. 
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If you've had a problem finding an Mercedes, Acura or BMW. Enough motive power is available to flat- 


attractive lease offer on a luxury car, the Comforting as all that is, wait’ll ten hills or fry asphalt..." 
Mazda 929 at £299 a month* should you discover the multitude of luxury Regrettably, this special Mazda 929 
solve your problem. amenities within the 929 cabin. lease offer ends soon. 
And the 929 isn't a problem after you On the road, this world-class tour- So see your Mazda dealer now. 
lease it, either. ing sedan will impress you with its Because of all the many luxuries the 
In fact, according to the J.D. Power impeccable behavior—even on roads 929 affords you, the one it can't afford 
New Car Initial Quality Survey,** the better-suited for sports cars. As one you more of...is time. 
Mazda 929 proved to have fewer writer was moved to say “...throw it into ~, 
problems than did any model from a series of ess-bends and you're sur- maZzDa 


prised at how well it follows your lead. 


Further reasons to consider the Mazda 929. __ 





Mercedes- Mercedes- 
Mazda Benz Acura BMW Mazda Benz Acura BMW 
929 I90E26 Legend 525i 929 I90E26 Legend 525i 

Standard engine 30LV6 26L16 27LV6 25LL6 | AM/FMicassette stereo system STD STD STD STD 
4-speed automatic transmission STD OPT OPT STD Leather-wrapped steering wheel STD N/A OPT STD 
4-wheel power disc brakes sTD STD STD STD Tilt/telescope steering wheel STD N/A Tilt only STD 
4-wheel independent suspension STD STD STD STD Anti-theft alarm system sTD OPT OPT STD 
Power moonroof sTD STD OPT STD Passenger volume (cubic feet) 96 85 95 91 
Power driver's seat std OPT OPT STD Warranty (years/1000 miles) 3/50 450 3/36 3/36 
Power windows and locks STD STD STD STD Manufacturer's Suggested 
Automatic climate contro! sTD 522600 437000 





N/A OPT STD Retail Price *21,920 
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Step across the thresholds 
of Americas 
most splendid historic homes 


oe & ee 2 & 


Enter through the 

| colonnades into the piazzas 
and parlors, the ballrooms 
and the bedrooms to view 
the magnificent homes of 
the American South. 


This beautifully slip- 
cased set of four magnifi- 
cent 82" x 11" volumes 
features: 


@ Historic Charleston 

# Old New Orleans 

*% Mansions of the Virginia 
Gentry 





* Plantations of the Old 
South 


Each of the 23 historic 
houses selected has been 
brilliantly photographed es- 
pecially for this sumptuous 
collection. And each 176- 
page volume features over 
100 of those photographs 
exquisitely reproduced in 
dazzling full color. 





See what it was like to 
live during New Orleans' 
"Golden Age" before the 
Civil War. Discover the 
unmistakable character of 
historic Charleston. Wan- 
der through the mansions 
of the Virginia Gentry at 
the height of their splen- 
dor. See romantic planta- 
tion homes full of rich 





silver and superb furnish- 
ings, and revel in the gran- 
deur of the exemplary 
grounds and gardens. 


Live the elegance, the 
magic of these houses and 
meet the people who 
called them home. 


Never-before-published 
photographs capture the 
undeniable beauty of these 
splendid historic homes. 


Order yours today by 
calling toll-free: 
1-800-777-5051. Slip- 
cased set at book- 
stores now, priced at 
$60.00. 


XMOoOr 
Onmeg 


P.O. Box 2463 
Birmingham, Alabama 35201 




















Letters 





“Anyone who 
has ever hada 
single 
unauthorized 
thought should 
take this | 
Rushdie matter | 
seriously.” 


Helen Ermutlu, Atlanta 


_ eS eS Se Ss 
Pa: Trial or Travesty? 


He causes 

an uproar by 
sentencing author 
Salman Rushdie to 
death for his book 
The Satanic Verses 





It is important that we learn the right 
lesson from the flap over Salman Rush- 
die’s book The Satanic Verses (WORLD, 
Feb. 27]. Censorship enforced by religious 
zealotry is reprehensible, whether it 
comes from bearded imams in flowing 
robes or evangelists in three-piece suits. 
The arrogance of a handful of clerics 
should in no way be used as an indictment 
of Islam, a great religion with a history 
spanning more than a thousand years. 

Pat Sankaran 
Houston 





I have read parts of this work, and 
they are demeaning, disgusting and 
gross—not to mention an abominable 
pack of lies. Surely everyone must have 
the right of free speech, but this does not 
mean we should abandon decency or sur- 
render integrity to achieve freedom 

Shameem Alikhan 
Katy, Texas 
id 





On March 18! Comic Relief will be 
playing in your living room too. 


Homelessness is no laughing matter. Yet laughter can 
help raise more than just spirits. 

That's why for the third time Billy Crystal, Whoopi 
Goldberg and Robin Williams will be hosting America’s 
funniest comedians in the premier fund raising event of 
the year for homeless Americans. 

Tune in to HBO's live show and watch your favorite 
comedians make you laugh for a very serious cause. 


Live, satay March 18th at 9pm EST/PST. 
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“Post-it” is a trademark of 3M © 3M, 1988 


Asa strong advocate of freedom of ex- 
pression, I was stunned to see how my re- 
marks were interpreted in your coverage 
of the Rushdie controversy. I support 
Rushdie’s right to express himself artisti- 
cally. Rushdie should not be punished, let 
alone killed, for his writing. My com- 
ments to your reporter were intended only 
to illustrate how some in the Muslim 
world feel about the book. They do not 
represent my personal views and indeed 
are contrary to my beliefs. 

Georges Sabagh, Director 
Center for Near Eastern Studies 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Anyone who has ever had a single un- 
authorized thought should take this Rush- 
die matter seriously. We apparently need 
a bumper sticker to remind us constantly 
that totalitarianism happens. 

Helen Ermutlu 
Atlanta 


Under the literary cloak of dreams, 
Rushdie not only insults and curses his- 
torical figures important in Islam but also 
takes a swipe at the religion itself. For 
centuries, Islam has been the recipient of 
hostile denunciations by Western com- 
mentators. What Muslims fear is that 
when someone who was born in the faith 
indulges in the same, albeit tangentially 
and fictionally, all the earlier criticisms 
appear to be somehow vindicated. 

Fakhruddin Ahmed 
Princeton Junction, N.J. 


The Muslim fundamentalists succeed- 
ed in getting The Satanic Verses tempo- 
rarily off the shelves of some bookstores 
and sending its author, Rushdie, into hid- 
ing in fear for his life. As a consequence, 
many of us got a negative view of Islam 
not from the pages of this book but from 
real-life events. 

Jone Washburn 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Khomeini is not doing anything un- 
Islamic. Criticism of Islam has never been 
tolerated. There is ample precedent for 
the Ayatullah to draw on in asking for the 
blood of Rushdie because of his allegori- 
cal and unflattering references to the 
founder of Islam. 

Jai Somanath 
Los Angeles 


As the wife of a former hostage held 
in Iran from 1979 to 1981, I feel a certain 
déja vu in regard to the latest fanatical ex- 
cesses of Khomeini triggered by Rush- 
die’s book. Westerners who have toler- 
ance for other religions and a particular 
knowledge of Islam—and I count myself 
among them—can sympathize with the 
strong anger and hurt many Muslims may 
feel about the references in Rushdie’s 
novel. But they must not acquiesce in the 
face of Khomeini’s move to unleash his 
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death squads. In the long run, the real los- 
ers will be his followers, who are already 
politically isolated from the realities of the 
modern world. 
Penne Laingen 
Bethesda, Md. 


We live in a society that has dispensed 
with God to such a degree that we cannot 
comprehend what the followers of Islam 
are feeling. Freedom of speech carries 
with it a responsibility. If the subject mat- 
ter of this work were blatantly racist or 
anti-Semitic, people in the West would be 
shocked by it. 

Peter Doyle 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


To insult other people’s religious be- 
liefs is foolish. To murder someone who 
does so is equally unwise. It is better to let 
Rushdie live and be cursed by fanatical 
Muslims than to have him killed and the 
Muslim world cursed by all. 

Abdolhossein Majid Kafat 
Ottawa 


Very few took note of this novel. Now, 
thanks to Khomeini, it is world famous. 

Margareta du Rietz 

Hodgands, Sweden 


The Founding Father 


George Washington was able to in- 
spire his contemporaries and back his 
convictions with sound political theory 
(Essay, Feb. 20]. He never flagged in his 
determination to serve his ideals. He 
earned the right to have his own day cele- 
brated, instead of having to share in a 
Presidents’ Day just to allow workers to 
have one more long weekend. 

Helen S. Bradbury 
Lebanon, Ohio 


Richard Brookhiser’s reference to the 
relative greatness of American Presidents 
reminded me of an observation that I 
heard Albert Bushnell Hart, the eminent 
Harvard historian, make when he was 
preparing for the 1932 bicentennial of 
Washington's birth. He said, “Lincoln 
had everything to gain and nothing to 
lose; Washington had nothing to gain and 
everything to lose.” 

Paul L. Noble 
Miami 


Coverage by the Tankful 

As an insurance underwriter, I agree 
with Andrew Tobias’ assessment that the 
auto-insurance industry needs to become 
more equitable [BUSINESS, Feb. 27]. I take 
exception, however, to the term “wasted 
money,” used to describe the 40% of the 
insurance dollar that goes for administra- 
tion and sales. Most of that money pays 
the wages of hardworking men and wom- 
en. The average salary for those of us in 
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where dreams are made to order. 
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FRONTLINE 


with Judy Woodruff 


Tuesdays at 9pm on PBS. 
Check local listings. 
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, 
the insurance industry is about $25,500. 


We are hardly the stereotypical fat cats of 
American society. 

Paul Anthony Robb 

Sacramento 


I like Tobias’ idea of paying for insur- 
ance at the gas pump through a 50¢-pey- 
gal. premium. Let’s have more creative 
thought like this, concentrating on find- 
ing new solutions to old problems. In this 
spending society, we need to rethink sav- 
ings in every area of our lives. 

Barbara Rudd 
Roanoke, Va. 


True no-fault is a great way to stream- 
line our auto-insurance system and get 
more money to injured victims faster. Ev- 
ery state should have had it years ago. But 
your plan to pay for the costs of accidents 
by a surcharge at the gas pump is flawed. 
You cite a savings in selling and adminis- 
trative costs but ignore the expenses that 
would be involved in collecting and dis- 
persing these additional gasoline taxes. 

Mechlin D. Moore, President 
Insurance Information Institute 
New York City 





Moscow Mission 


Many allegations contained in the ex- 
cerpt from Ronald Kessler’s Moscow Sta- 
tion [BOOK EXCERPT, Feb. 20) I find hard 
to accept, particularly the description of 
Ambassador Arthur Hartman. Hartman 
increased, rather than diminished, securi- 
ty at the U.S. embassy during his service 
in Moscow, from 1981 to 1987. He in- 
stalled a portcullis gate in the automobile 
entrance, heightened security at the pub- 
lic access entry, investigated the KGB's use 
of spy dust to track embassy personnel 
and obliged officers and guests to wear 
identification tags. Hartman effectively 
combined toughness with sensitivity. 

Nicholas Daniloff, Moscow Bureau Chief 
U.S. News & World Report, /98/-86 
Cambridge, Mass. 
In 1986 the Soviets arrested Daniloff on 
charges of spying, apparently in retaliation 
for the seizure of an accused Soviet spy in 
New York City. Two weeks later, he was re- 
leased in the custody of the U.S. embassy 
and was ultimately freed. 





“Raticide” in Boston 


So Boston is going to get rat expert 
William B. Jackson to eliminate the rats 
under the city [ENVIRONMENT, Feb. 27]. 
This Pied Piper may have to deal with the 
state’s “humaniacs.” Having lost an at- 
tempt to hobble livestock farming in the 
state in ’88 and now ineffectively battling 
trappers and furriers, they could home in 
on this planned “raticide.” 

Bill Fitzgerald, Chairman 
Massachusetts Dairy Committee 
Ashfield, Mass. 
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I was appalled by Jackson’s plan, 
which would kill Boston’s rats by agoniz- 
ing methods. Nature’s satisfaction with 
these creatures is evident in their biologi- 
cal success, but human beings have self- 
righteously singled them out for every 
kind of unbearable torment. Surely sci- 
ence can develop a way that will be both 
efficient and humane when extermina- 
tion is considered absolutely necessary. 

Yohma Gray 
Evanston, Ill. 


Rodents are common to many urban 
environments; however, Boston’s is the 
first massive public works project that has 
aimed at preventing a rodent problem be- 
fore beginning a major excavation. We 
see this as a unique opportunity to aug- 
ment education and sanitation programs. 
The result: a significantly reduced rodent 
population in the next ten years and an 
unprecedented opportunity to combat a 
public health nuisance. 

William V. Twomey, Project Director 
Central Artery/ Third Harbor 
Tunnel Project 

Boston 





Immigration Mess 
Prepared or not, America should treat 
the refugees arriving from Central Ameri- 
ca with dignity and compassion [NATION, 
Feb. 27]. Just because these people are not 
USS. citizens doesn’t mean they do not 

have human rights. 

Benita J. Wolfe de Galvan 
Brownsville, Texas 


It's time to close the door. So long as 
there are unemployed or hungry and 
homeless Americans, we have no obliga- 
tion to admit people from countries that 
overpopulate themselves into poverty. 
Some of those who claim to be refugees 
are only running away from their prob- 
lems. If they want to live in a democracy, 
they should be willing to stay home and 
fight for one. 

Kurt Bechle 
Sycamore, Ill. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, or may be faxed to TIME at 
(212) 522-0907. They should include the writer's full 
name, address and home telephone. Letters may be 
edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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Fie anyone whos ever said, 
“They don't make em like that anymore,’ take 
a ride 65 stories up 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 
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WHAT YOU PAY FOR 












Presenting an 
exception to the old 
saying, “You get what 
you pay for.” 4 

In the case of the 4 
Honda lawn mower, 
you get more. 

Honda’s engineers, long 
known as innovators, have 
outdone themselves with this 
machine. Its many industry 
firsts make it the world’s fin- 
est tool for mowing the lawn. 

And, the first one good 
enough to be called a Honda. 

Its Overhead Valve en- 
gine was inspired by Honda's 
automotive a 
technology. — 

It is, at the same 
time, lighter and more pow- 
erful than comparable side 


The ftrst automotive-type 
shaft drive transmission 


eliminated maintenance 


For optimum performance and saf 







The first Overhead Valve engine 
made starting easter 


valve engines. 
To under- 
stand how dur- 
able this engine 
is, you neednt 


_ be mechanically 


inclined. Simply note that its 
wear-resistant features in- 
clude a ball-bearing sup- _® 
ported crankshaft, a 
chrome top piston 
ring anda 
cast tron cyl- 
inder sleeve. 
Each of the 
hundreds of parts—down to 
the smallest nut and bolt— 
is meticulously designed by 
. Honda and manu- 
factured to the 
.. most exacting 
tolerances. 








The first blade brake clutch 
that stopped the blade with 
out stopping the engine 


THIS LAWN MOWER 
SHOULD COSTA LOT MORE. 


This control over the entire 
manufacturing process al- 
lows us to assure the quality 
of every Honda mower. And 
the satisfaction of every 
Honda customer. 

To learn about convenient 
financing and Honda's 2-year 
limited warran- 
ty, look in the 
Yellow Pages, or 
call the number below 
for your nearest Honda 

Lawn Mower Dealer. 

Of course, the 
choice is yours. But remem- 
ber, when you pay less, that’s 


exactly Pra 

what you | a7 

Sa Equipment 
1-800-426-7701 








“Sondheim is the most important force 


in the American musical theater” 
—Leonard Bernstein 





his magnificent 

set is like no 

other collection of 

Stephen Sondheim's 

music. Created speci- 

fically for the re- 

cording medium and recorded in state-of-the-art digital 

sound, it is both comprehensive and astonishingly new. Dig- 

ital Audio calls it “a wondrous new retrospective of Sond- 

heim’s career [that] accomplishes everything that a 
retrospective should.” 

Its range is unequaled —30 selections, including material 
from the little-known The Frogs and Evening Primrose as well 
as every Broadway show for which he wrote both music and 
lyrics (through Sunday in the Park with George). Along with 
eye-opening new versions of his best-loved songs, it features 
the first vocal recording of his song “Goodbye For Now” (per- 
formed as an instrumental in the film Reds) and an extraor- 
dinary 27-minute Suite of Dances from Pacific Overtures, 
recomposed by Sondheim specifically for this recording and 
performed by a 40-piece orchestra led by Paul Gemignani. 

“This anthology has been created from scratch, and so have 
many of the orchestral treatments;’ says Sondheim, who him- 
self helped choose the selections and attended every record- 
ing session. “That's what makes it exciting.” 

Now hear Sondheim as you've never heard him before 
—available exclusively by mail on either CDs or cassettes. 
CONTENTS The Worst Pies in London « A Little Priest « Liaisons + Any- 
one Can Whistle + | Do Like You * Me and My Town * Take Me to the 
World « Honey « Finishing the Hat » Johanna + The God-Why-Don't-You- 
Love-Me Blues * Losing My Mind * Theme from Stavisky * Too 
Mornings * Everybody Says Don't + Not While I'm Around + With So Little 
to Be Sure Of + Suite of Dances from Pacific Overtures + Send in 
the Clowns + Old Friends/Like It Was * You Must Meet My Wife + 
Sorry-Grateful + The Glamorous Life (The Letter Song) + Fear No 
More + Comedy Tonight « In Buddy's Eyes * Goodbye for Now + The Little 
Things You Do Together * Good Thing Going « It's a Hit 

Digitally recorded. DOD 


ORDERING INFORMATION 











Two compact discs (#11-7517) $25.95 
Two cassettes (#91-7516) $22.95 


To order by phone (credit-card orders only) call: 


1-800-233-1066, 


Monday through Friday, 8 a.m. to 5 pm., Eastern Time. 


To order by mail, send your check, money order or major credit- 
card information with your signature to Book-of-the-Month Rec- 
ords, Camp Hill, PA 17012. Please include the item number(s) of 
the recordings you want, plus a shipping and handling charge of 
$1.75 for the first set and 60¢ for each additional set, and sales 
tax if you live in NY or PA. 
Also, indicate the code 
number found in the lower 
right-hand corner of this ad 
on your order. 

RC-773-0-1/9-50 








American Ideas 











The swamp substitutes for some of the 
high-cost stages of sewage treatment. But 
take caution from weary Arcatans: skip 
the politics. The city’s sewage saga sounds 
more like Gilbert and Sullivan than John 
Muir's diaries. 

The story began 15 years ago. Califor- 
nia was fat with grant money from the 
1972 Federal Clean Water Act, so state 
bureaucrats planned a regional sewage 
system for Arcata and two neighboring 
cities accused of dumping inadequately 
treated wastewater into Humboldt Bay. 
The plan envisioned a network of pipe- 
lines carrying sewage from the bay’s com- 
munities to a central disposal plant. New 
state legislation banned pumping waste- 
water into bays and estuaries unless a 
city’s effluents “enhanced” them. 


& ut Arcatans began to worry about 
environmental overkill. The idea of 
sewer pipes running amuck through bu- 
colic farm and forest lands frightened 
them. And the system’s budget, a mix of 
federal grants and local assessments, bal- 
looned to $56 million. Frank Klopp, Ar- 
cata’s gravel-voiced public-works direc- 
tor, concluded that maintenance costs 
might force him to double the city’s sew- 
age rates. Klopp, known as “Klippity”’ in 
a city hall addicted to folksy nicknames, 
took himself to the mayor’s office. “We 
really ought to get out,” he growled. Grad- 
ually, others agreed. The bay’s tugboat 
captains were worried that a submerged 
pipe might snag their anchors. City Coun- 
cilman Dan Hauser, now a state assem- 
blyman, feared an invasion of developers 
along a pipe near Highway 101. Then a 
citizens’ committee in nearby Manila, a 
residential district near a planned pipe- 
line, sued and stalled the project for near- 
ly two years. 

The delay gave everybody time to 
think. Arcata still needed an alternative 
disposal system that would “enhance” 
Humbolt Bay. Its sludge-skimming plant 
piped the city’s wastewater into an oxida- 
tion pond (where most microbes are ren- 
dered harmless by sunlight), but the run- 
off no longer met legal standards. Locals 
knew vaguely that wastewater had some 
environmental pluses. Humboldt Bay oys- 
ters fed on its nutrients, and Professor Al- 
len, a likable tinkerer whom Klippity 
Klopp calls Crazy George, raised salmon 
fingerlings in a mix of sea and wastewa- 
ter. Other ideas emerged. HSU biologist 
Stan Harris was for a bird sanctuary. 
Gearheart came in as an expert on oxida- 
tion ponds. 

City-hall workers naturally dubbed 
their new professorial task force “Fishy” 
(Allen), “Tweety” (Harris, the bird man) 
and “Blue Eyes” (Gearheart). Another 
nickname mattered: an abandoned dump 
near the oxidation® pond was called 
Mount Trashmore. No one put it all to- 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 


By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 


17 mg. “tar”, 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 



























OLRXEDO 


Organize these letters and 
you'll organize your office... 


ROLODEX 


Rolodex® brand desk top files... 
the best known brand name in offices everywhere. 


Rolodex® is a registered trademark of Rolodex Corporation. 


ROLODEX CORPORATION 2... 


245 Secaucus Road, Secaucus, New Jersey 07096 /Seeemy 


Your PERFECT SOUTHERN GETAWAY 
Is Asout To HAPPEN: 


ow an exciting new maga- 
zine offers a bounty of his- 
tory, spectacle and fun for 


Southern travelers. 

Travel South—lose yourself to 
the sand and surf of Southern 
beaches. To rustic resorts. Grand 

hotels. Intimate restaurants. 
World-class golf courses and 
tennis courts. 

Get insider where-to, 
when-to and how-to on tours... 
cruises... weekenders. .. festivals 

and more! Even maps! Plus 
ingenious trip tips and a per- 
sonalized Southern travel 
service—to eliminate snags 
before you ever get started! 


The time is right! 


Southern Living 
can ton-tee1-s00cs-e603 © | TRWEL SOUTH 


In Alabama call 1-800-292-8667 PF © BOX 58061! « BIRMINGHAM. ALABAMA 35283 


Subscribe now and save 17 % 
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gether until Allen probed his students one 
day. A student “who slept all the time” 
raised his hand. No problem, the student 
said. “Just run it [the wastewater] around 
Mount Trashmore.” 

Allen remembers a lightning bolt. “I 
ran out of class to get Bob, who said, ‘Oh 
my God!’ ” He recalls, “We rushed to the 
site, ramping around in the mud.” Their 
solution: filter the postoxidation pond wa- 
ter through a man-made wetland before 


piping it into the bay. The process is | 


called polishing. Algae and other poten- 
tially harmful microbes cling naturally to 
swamp plant roots, starting a food chain. 
Filter-feeding organisms in the marsh 
water eat them. 

Good science as far as it went, but Ar- 
cata’s thinkers hadn't reckoned with the 
State of California’s political food chain. 
The city’s neighbors still wanted the state 
system to solve their sewage problems. 
State bureaucrats believed the city’s oppo- 
sition to the proposed plant was naive and 
anti-environmentalist. In May of 1977, 
Arcata approached a regional meeting of 
the state’s Water Quality Control Board 
and sat for seven hours until allowed to 
speak during an “open comments” period. 


he board demanded a feasibility study 

of Arcata’s proposal in three weeks. 
“That was war,” recalls Gearheart. Such 
studies normally cost thousands of dollars 
and take months to produce. But three 
weeks later, after Gearheart wrote and vol- 
unteers made copies all night long at city 
hall, a Greyhound bus took the study away 
at dawn. The board promptly rejected it. 
Allen, Gearheart and Councilman Hauser 
spent nearly two years flying to regional 
meetings to counter further state objec- 
tions while they appealed. Finally, the city, 
through some adroit politicking, won per- 
mission from state officials for a pilot 
project. 

Arcata followed up immediately by 
coaxing California's Coastal Conservancy 
into constructing three full-size freshwater 
marsh ponds, so that a full-size wetlands 
would be ready by 1981, when the pilot 


| project proved them right. And it worked. 


The combined marsh and disposal plant fi- 
nally opened in 1985, costing $3 million 
less than Arcata’s share of the megasys- 
tem’s original budget. “We declared vic- 
tory and withdrew from the war,” recalls 
Hauser. Since wars require monuments, 
the sanctuary has ponds named Hauser, 
Allen and Gearheart. A saltwater slough 
where pelicans and cormorants gather is 
called Klopp Lake. Mount Trashmore has 
evolved into a wildflower-rich meadow 
Standing by his pond, Allen recalls that 
first day he and Gearheart tramped 
through the mud with the idea exploding 
in their minds. “We flushed a deer out of 
that spot,” he says. “It seemed like a good 


omen.” An uncommon one, at least m 





Number 4 


How Old Money 
gets that way. 


The idle rich may be idle, but don't assume their money is. 

If you could look behind the scenes, you'd see that Old Money, the kind 
that's passed from generation to generation, is usually in the hands of expert 
money managers. These professionals are paid to see that their clients’ money 
is invested in very safe securities that pay a high return. So, while the Old Money 
grows older, it brings in new money. 

That's why the rich can be idle and still be rich. 

Fortunately, these days, you don't have to be rich to enjoy that same high 
level of professional money management. You can invest in Kemper Money 
Market Fund, where your money will be managed by some of the finest 
professionals in the business. 





By pooling your money with that of other investors, our money managers 
seek the highest yields available, without risking = on the short-term 


money market—a market that used to be accessible only to the wealthy and 
to large investors. 

And by investing only in high quality securities, they seek to maintain a 
constant net asset value—which they have done since the fund began. In fact, 
no investor in Kemper Money Market Fund has ever lost a penny of principal. 

How well have they done? Well, for one thing, the major reporting 
services on money fund performance rate Kemper's Money Market Portfolio 
one of the top-performing investments of its kind* 

One more thing. In Kemper Money Market Fund, your money is easily 
available—by phone, mail or check. 

We can't promise to make you rich. But remember: Old Money wasn't 
born that way. It started out new. So come grow with Kemper. 

Our money fund specialists are available to answer all your questions 
during normal business hours. Call toll-free at 1-800-537-6001 for a free 
prospectus containing more complete information, including management fees 
and expenses. Please read it carefully before you invest or send money. 


For a prospectus, call toll-free 


1-800-537-6001 
Excel 
Kemper Money Market Fund eore a 


Kemper Financial Services, Inc., 120 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 60603 





"The Money Market Portfolio ranked #1 among 159 General Purpose Money Funds for the five-year period ending December 31, 1987, according to 
Donoghue's Money Fund Report. The Money Market Portfolio ranked #3 among 144 Money Market Instrument Funds for the five-year period ending 
December 31, 1987, according to Lipper Analytical Services, Inc. The Fund's yields fluctuate and its shares are not insured 
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Founder Henry Luce 


This space normally belongs to the editor and publisher of the magazine you hold in your hands, used by them to 
point with pride to particular stories and introduce you to the people who created them. Almost never is there any need 
to talk about the extended family of other magazines and the book, video and cable enterprises that make up the whole of 
the parent Time Inc. corporation. 

Indeed, we resist the occasional temptation to report to you about our more general activities in part to ensure there 
can be no confusion anywhere about the independence of each of our magazines and, for that matter, of all our entities 
in print and video. 

| am here breaking that rule to reinforce the point, because on March 4, 1989, Time Inc. and Warner Communica- 
tions Inc, announced they would join to create a new company, Time Warner Inc., which would be the leading informa- 
tion and entertainment company in the world, with revenues of more than $10 billion. 

This new company is, by any measure, very big news. If the shareholders of the two combining companies and the 
appropriate regulatory agencies approve, Time Warner Inc. will consist of an extraordinary range of enterprises— 
moviemaking, records, hardcover and paperback books, television and cable programming, cable systems and of course 
magazine publishing. You are undoubtedly already familiar with many of these businesses and their products. 

The proposed melding of Time Inc. and Warner Communications has been reported all over the world, as you no 
doubt know. We thought it fairer at the outset to let others take the lead analyzing in depth its ramifications and signifi- 
cance. But there are some important things that can be said only by us, to you. 

Let’s start in 1922. That year, in a small office on 17th Street in Manhattan, two young men, Briton Hadden and Hen- 
ry Luce, wrote a prospectus for a radically new magazine that became Time. Hadden lived only long enough to see TIME 
become a success; under Luce, Time Inc. grew into the largest magazine publisher in the U.S. When Luce died in 1967, 
Time Inc. had four magazines. Today it publishes 13 and is part owner of another eleven. Along the way it also became 
one of America’s most significant book, video and cable-TV companies. 

Among other virtues, Luce believed, true to his Presbyterian origins, that Time Inc. must always be in business not 
only to make money but also to make a difference in society, in domestic and world affairs and in people’s lives. 

Luce’s commitment to public service as well as to profit has been shared by all of his successors. The proposed new 
company, Time Warner Inc., has explicitly reaffirmed those values. The traditional integrity and independence of Time 
Inc. journalism, in this magazine and all our magazines, will be a cornerstone of this new company. 

Time Warner Inc. will be one of the major forces in news, information and entertainment in the 21st century, ensur- 
ing an American presence in a competition that lately has been dominated by foreign enterprises. In 1941 Luce declared 
the 20th century to be the American century. We believe he would have recognized that the 21st century will be a global 
century and would heartily approve this move positioning the company he started to continue to play its historic role. 

At the heart of this enterprise will be the same spirit that infused those two creative dreamers on 17th Street. Our 
dedication to and respect for you the reader are as strong as ever. 


Wie UbwwA_ 
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STAND AND DELIVER (pps, 
March 15,8 p.m. on most sta- 
tions). Edward James Olmos is 
up for an Academy Award for 
his performance as a dedicated 
inner-city math teacher in this 
fact-based film, produced for 
American Playhouse and now 
having its TV debut 


THE WOMEN OF BREWSTER 
PLACE (ABc, March 19 and 
20, 9 p.m. EST). Oprah Win- 
frey, in the days before Opti- 
fast, plays one of seven women 
enduring the trials of tenement 
life in this two-part TV movie 
The talk-show superstar was 
also co-executive producer 


Automatic Savings 


ON NEW CHEVY TRUCKS. 





Critics’ Choice 


BERNSTEIN AT 70 (PBs, 
March 19, 9 p.m. on most sta- 
tions). A musical tribute, held 
at Tanglewood last August, 
featuring Beverly Sills, Bobby 
McFerrin, Betty Comden and 
many other admirers from the 
music world 





THE ADVENTURES OF BAR- 
ON MUNCHAUSEN. L overs 
waltz in midair, a servant (Eric 
Idle) outruns a speeding bullet, 
and the King of the Moon 
(Robin Williams) literally 
loses his head in this wonder- 
filled fantasy from Terry Gil- 
liam, late of Brazil 





NEW YORK STORIES. In this 
trio of vignettes, Francis Cop- 
pola belly flops with his tale of 
rich kids. Two out of three ain't 
bad: Martin Scorsese’s sketch of 
a downtown painter and 
Woody Allen’s comedy about 
the ultimate Jewish mother 
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ROBERT ADAMS: PHOTO- 
GRAPHS OF THE AMERICAN 
WEST, Philadelphia Museum 
of Art. A tribute to the master 
photographer of an imperiled 
landscape, in which nature’s 
beauty is elbowed aside by 
parking lots, trash and subur- 
ban sprawl. Through April 16. 
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SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS by 
John Updike (Knopf; $18.95). 
A wry, haunting memoir by an 
author who decided while he 
was still a young man that 

the printed word would dis- 
guise his flaws, only to learn 
that success leaves one painful- 
ly exposed 


BILLY BATHGATE by E.L 
Doctorow (Random House; 
$19.95). A fictional Bronx boy, 
circa 1935, is accepted into the 
inner councils of the infamous 
Dutch Schultz gang and sur- 
vives murderous adventures to 
tell a chilling and incendiary 
tale 





AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION 
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AT NO EXTRA CHARGE ON 
ALL NEW FULL-SIZE CHEVY C/K PICKUPS. 


uP to $795 AT NO EXTRA CHARGE 


$900 %:" 
PREFERRED EQUIPMENT 
+ GROUP #3 

$] 695 TOTAL SAVINGS 


Includes: Air Conditioning, 4.3 Liter V6 
Silverado Trim Level, AM/FM Stereo with 
Seek-Scan/Cassette/Clock, Comfortilt Steering 
Electronic Speed Control, Rally Wheels. Stainless 
Steel Mirrors and much more 





SAVINGS BASED ON 





Chevy K1500 Full-Size Silverado Pickup with Automatic Transmissior 


In addition, every light-duty Chevy truck is covered by Chevy's 3-yr./50,000-mile Bumper to Bumper Plus Warranty. 
See your Chevrolet dealer for terms of this limited warranty. 


* Savings based on Manufacturer's Suggested Retail Price. You must take retail delivery out of dealer stock between now and May 2. 1989. See your participating Chevrolet dealer fordetails "Savings based on companson of M S.R.P. of 
opbon packages versus options purchased separately Chevrolet. Chevy, the Chevrolet emblem and Séverado are registered trademarks of GM Corp ©1989 GM Corp, All Rights Reserved Let's get @ together buckle up 
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WHY AMERICA’S 
HAVING A CHANGE OF 
HEART IN PICKUPS. 


CHEVY SPORTSIDE. MORE V6 POWER 
THAN FORD, STYLED LIKE NO TRUCK 
AVAILABLE FROM FORD. 

Admit it. If there were a meter attached to all 
the sensitive points on your body right now 
and you saw this truck coming down the 
street, the needle would jump off the gage. 

Thats how hot n juicy Chevy Sportside is. 
The swept-back looks alone can incite your 
glands to fiot. 

Theres much more, of course. There's the 
standard Vortec V6. Bristling with fuel-injected 
aggressiveness. More standard half-ton 
power than Ford. 


If you want even more force (and you 
might, you might) get the available 350 V8. 

The Getrag-licensed 5-speed manual trans- 
mission with overdrive is standard. So is the 
sporty stepside box. 

See the Chevy Sportside at your Chevy deal- 
ers. In either 2- or 4-wheel drive. And you'll 
see why Americas having a serious change of 
heart about ordinary-looking, outdated pickups. 


Chevy Sportside, now with new 3-year/50,000-mile Bumper to 
Bumper Plus Warranty. See your Chevrolet dealer for terms of this 
new limited warranty. 

Chevrolet. Chevy, Sportside and the Chevrolet emblem are registered trademarks of 
GM Corp. ©1988 GM Corp. All Rights Reserved 


©1988 The Coca-Cola Company. “Coca-Cola”, “Coke” and “The Dynamic Ribbon 
Device” are registered trademarks of The Coca-Cola Company 


Cad OF AMERICA <7 TODAY'S CHEVY TRUCK” 
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Rude Awakening 


For all his experience and energy, the President is stumbling 
as his free-lance style leads to government by “ad-hocracy”’ 


BY DAN GOODGAME 


eldom has a President felt 

obliged after only seven weeks in 

office to deny publicly that his 

Administration suffers from 

“drift” and “malaise.” But that is precise- 

ly what George Bush did at a press confer- 

ence last week, reciting a list of accom- 

plishments ranging from the savings and 

| loans bailout to proposals for curbing air 

| pollution. “I think we're on track,” the 

President insisted, adding somewhat wist- 

fully, “A lot is happening. Not all of it is 
good, but a lot is happening.” 

The biggest happening, and the worst 
for Bush, was the Senate’s rejection of for- 
mer Senator John Tower for Secretary of 

| Defense by a vote of 53 to 47. It marked 





2? 


the first time in 30 years that the full Sen- 
ate had spurned a President’s Cabinet 
and a clear indication 
which way the power is flowing along 
Pennsylvania Avenue. Bush moved swift- 
ly to stanch the bleeding by replacing 
Tower with Congressman Richard Che- 
ney, a Wyoming Republican who served 
as White House chief of staff under Ger- 
ald Ford. Cheney is expected to win quick 
FBI clearance and Senate confirmation 
much to the relief of Bush, who declared 
“Too much time has been wasted here 

All week the President was at pains to 
counter critics who complain that too 
much time has already been wasted in 
this new Administration. Despite Bush’s 
extensive experience in government and 
his campaign boast that he was “ready on 


choice, was 


of 


day one to be a great President,” hun- 
dreds of key appointive posts remain un- 
filled and crucial foreign policy decisions 
are on hold pending completion of some 
30 “reviews.” 

In economic and domestic policy, the 
White House has been energetic but sur- 
prisingly maladroit, hopping among ma- 
jor and minor issues with little continuity 
or follow-through. The White House has 
also been inattentive about managing the 
news and delivering its message to the 
public, especially when compared with 
skills of the Reagan Administration or 
even with the “theme-of-the-day” Bush 
campaign. “The President has given no- 
body the overall authority to coordinate 
people’s efforts and make sure things 
work around here,” explains one senior 














Administration official. “And there's only 
so much that even a President as active as 
this one can keep track of. The rest is fall- 
ing through the cracks 

The bright side of the 
may be that it woke up the White House 
“It has got Bush’s attention focused 


Tower fiasco 
Says 
an Administration official. An outside ad 
They've got a major bailout 
On 
Tuesday night chief of staff John Sununu 


viser Says 


operation under way right now 
ever confident and combative, sought ad 
vice from an informal group of outsiders 
that 
former Bush campaign officials and polit 


ical consultants who gathered for dinnet 


he occasionally convenes: a dozen 


in the Roosevelt Room and discussed how 


to recover from the debacle 


Ad 


One solace was that for all the 
ministration’s early failings and flaili 
the President's popularity outside Wash 
ington has remained strong: his approval 
and 71° 


the time being 





rating has ranged between 59! 


in recent polls. For the 


President can coast on a strong swell of 


national contentment and hope that in- 


terest rates don’t climb too high. He also 


benefit from his obvious 


the 


continues to 


enjoyment of presidency, his self. 


his grasp of the issues 





deprecating humor 


raised at press conferences 


Those who have worked closely with 
Bush say his best traits—his energy, en- 
thusiasm and gregariousness—can be his 
worst enemies, sometimes leading him to 
strike out in all directions at once. Bush is 
most effective, associates say, wher as 





The day of his rejection by his former Senate colleagues, John Tower drew support from daughters Penny, Marian and Jeanne 


a strong and respected deputy to help him 
choose priorities and stick with them. He 
allowed campaign manager James Baker 
to play that role last fall, but in the White 
House he has so far denied such authority 
to Sununu. Bush entered the Oval Office 
determined to shed his image as an acci- 
dent-prone candidate who needed exten 
sive handling during the presidential race 
He is equally determined not to look as 
sleepy or staff-managed as Ronald Rea 
As 
members of his superb campaign staff to 
the White House 


scious On his part 


gan a result, Bush brought along no 
‘and that was very con- 
says a former cam 
paign official 
nlike Reagan's chiefs, Sununu 

does not control the President's 


ne calls 





schedule, screen his pl 





or parcel out all staff assign- 


ments. Instead, Bush deals directly and 


informally with a wide range of aides 


Cabinet secretaries and outside visitors. A 


senior Administration official observes 


that Bush operates as 


staff’ in many ways, as well as “his own 





best intelligence agent 
During his eight years as Vice Presi- 
Bush wanted to 


going On in Congress or 


dent, whenever know 


what was really 
Californ 


tor turned not only to his staff but also to 


ia or Cairo, the former CIA direc 
an extensive network of friends, former 


allies, who would 


back 


phone and mail channels that skirted his 


aides and political 


sometimes report through special 
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own chief of 


A former senior Bush staffer 
flabbergasted 
the boss “had his own cutouts, just like a 


official staff. 
says he was to learn that 
spymaster 

As President, Bush still loves to free 
lance. He jots dozens of private notes, re 
He makes and 
takes scores of phone calls each day, talk 


luctant to rely on dictation 


ing to an army of people in and out of gov 


ernment, from Congressmen to civil 
rights leaders to cronies from the Texas 
oil fields. He loves marginalia: recently he 
extensively edited a staff memo on Soviet 
American relations 

One of Bush’s senior aides and long 
former 
government professor Roger Porter 


written a book called Presidential Deci 


lime tennis partners Harvard 


has 


sion Making that could describe Bush in 
acuion. Porter dubs the style “ad-hoc 
racy, a Management pattern that “relies 


heavily on the President to distribute as 


signments and select whom he listens to 
and when 

Among the advantages of ad-hocracy 
says Porter, is that “it communicates the 
image of a President personally in com- 
fre- 


mand.” Among the disadvantages: it 


quently results in jurisdictional battles 


and since “ad-hocracy does not differenti- 
ate between major and minor issues,” the 
President's agenda can easily get muddled 
In an interview, Porter emphasized that 
most new Presidents engage in ad hoc de- 
He sees Bush's curiosity 
Another Ad- 


ministration official adds that the easy ac 


cision making 


and openness as strengths 


Ne 
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cess the President grants is “one of the rea- 
sons people love to work for him.” 

Still, ad hoc decisions can lead to post- 
haste confusion, as quickly became appar- 
ent on Capitol Hill. When the Tower 
nomination appeared to be doomed, 
White House counsel Boyden Gray, a 
longtime Bush favorite who often acts in- 
dependently of others on the staff, pressed 
for postponement of a vote in the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. But at the 
same time, White House lobbyists were 
pressing for an early vote. 

The Administration’s issue agenda too 
is pulled in many directions at once. The 
peripatetic President delivers several 
speeches a week, and sometimes several a 
day, on subjects as diverse as drugs, volun- 
teerism, government service, ethics, edu- 
cation, child care and the minimum wage. 
On the morning after his Feb. 9 budget ad- 
dress, he flew to Canada. Then he exhaust- 
ed his staff (though not himself) on a whirl- 
wind five-day tour to Japan, China and 
South Korea, including formal meetings 
with two dozen foreign leaders that re- 
quired extensive preparation and diverted 
the Administration from the efforts to con- 
firm Tower and to fill other vacant posts. 





This scattershot approach makes it 
difficult to achieve the cynically effective 
manipulation of TV coverage that was a 
hallmark of the Reagan Administration. 
Sununu and White House imagemeister 
Steve Studdert express disdain for the ob- 
sessive attention to television and press 
coverage under Reagan. But a former top 
Reagan official points out that “control of 
the evening news and the headlines is one 
of the few tools available” for a President 
who was elected without any specific man- 
date, whose political opposition controls 
both houses of Congress, and who has little 
federal money with which to buy votes. 

Richard Neustadt, Harvard’s emi- 
nent scholar on the presidency, raises a 
more disturbing point about this—or 
any—new Administration's public rela- 
tions efforts. Neustadt, who believes the 
early criticism of Bush is unfair, wonders 
“whether the control of the electronic me- 
dia that Ronald Reagan perfected now re- 
quires that the President become more 
passive and turn much of his schedule 
over to his media planners.” 

When the Tower nomination foun- 
dered, an inordinate share of the blame be- 
gan falling on Sununu for his lack of Wash- 








ington experience and his abrasive 
personality. Many of the Tower snafus, 
however, were beyond Sununu’s control, as 
are most of the tensions in the structure of 
the Bush White House. Several Adminis- 
tration officials expect that this spring 
training crisis could even strengthen Sunu- 
nu’s hand as Bush realizes he needs some- 
one to run stronger interference for him. Al- 
ready Sununu has adopted the system used 
by Bush's vice-presidential chief of staff, in 
which subordinates are under strict arders 
to report any assignment or information 
they receive from Bush. But now that he is 
President, Bush’s staff and contacts are so 
large, and some of them so independent of 
Sununu, that the system often fails. 

Bush and his aides seem to be realiz- 
ing that the presidency is too wide a 
stage to control by ad-hocracy. The trick 
will be to impose coherence without sti- 
fling the President's spontaneity. If 
the White House can do so, it should be 
able to recover quickly from the Tower di- 
saster. Otherwise, barely halfway to his 
100-day mark, America’s 4Ist President 
may become hostage to outside events 
and forces. —With reporting by Michael 
Duffy/Washington 








On the Second Shot, a Straight Arrow 


D ick Cheney is perhaps 
the only good thing to 
come out of the John Tower 
mess. The six-term Wyo- 
ming Congressman and new 
Defense Secretary—desig- 
nate is many of the things 
Tower was not: a gentle- 
manly lawmaker whose low- 
key style belies his tenacity; 
a conservative who wins 
plaudits from colleagues in 
both parties; a straight ar- 
row whose spotless personal 
history includes a 25-year 
marriage to his high school 
sweetheart Lynne Cheney, 
47, head of the National En- 





Dick Cheney with his old friend—and new boss. His relationships 
with Bush, Baker and Scowcroft may be his key assets 


Alan Simpson—so Cheney 
has concentrated on climb- 
- ing the House leadership 
ladder. Voted minority whip 
last December, he was con- 
sidered a likely successor to 
minority leader Bob Michel. 
He defended the Reagan 
Administration during Con- 
gress’s 1987 Iran-contra in- 
vestigation and joined sever- 
al G.O.P. colleagues in a 
harsh dissent from the pan- 
el’s final report. 

Cheney's principal 
drawback is his health. He 
had his first heart attack 
during his initial congressio- 
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dowment for the Humanities. Cheney, 48, even passes the 
all-important Sam Nunn character test. The Georgia Demo- 
crat hailed him as “a man of honor and integrity.” 

Just as important, he is an old friend of George Bush’s— 
a key asset in this presidency—and has ties to two other Ad- 
ministration power centers. While serving as Gerald Ford’s 
White House chief of staff in 1975 and ’76, Cheney worked 
alongside Brent Scowcroft, then as now the National Securi- 
ty Adviser, as well as Bush’s Secretary of State James Baker, 
who ran Ford’s 1976 presidential campaign. 

After Ford’s defeat, Cheney returned to Wyoming, 
where in 1978 he won election to the state’s sole congressio- 
nal seat. His path to the Senate has been blocked—Wyoming 
has two entrenched Republicans in Malcolm Wallop and 


nal campaign, and two more followed before he underwent 
bypass surgery last August. Cheney—who said last week that 
he got his cardiologist’s O.K. to take the Pentagon job—gen- 
erally shrugs off questions about his condition. “Some people 
are short, fat and ugly,” he told the Casper (Wyo.) Star Tri- 
bune last year. “I happen to have coronary-artery disease.” 
His other shortcoming is a lack of experience: though he 
spent five years on the House Select Committee on Intelli- 
gence, he has never been a member of the Armed Services 
panel, has never performed military service or worked at the 
Pentagon. But in the wake of the Tower tempest, lawmakers 
on both sides of the aisle anticipate a quiet and speedy Senate 
review. “This time it will be a confirmation,” said Senate mi- 
nority leader Robert Dole, “not an execution.” = 
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BY JAY PETERZELL 





nearly 1981, National Security Agen- 

cy officials working at an intelligence 

facility in suburban Washington made 
an alarming discovery: someone had 
made off with a sizable haul of classified 
information. The thief did not jimmy 
open a window at the well-guarded site; 
instead, he gained access to a “secure” ca- 
ble leading into the facility and was able 
to trespass electronically. NSA offi- 
cials believed the breach was the 
work of an East bloc spy agency. 

If so, it was not the only one. A 
previously undisclosed series of 
high-tech espionage coups have 
been achieved by both sides. “For- 
eign intelligence services have 
gained access to classified informa- 
tion in U.S. computers by remote 
means,” a former senior Govern- 
ment computer expert told TIME. 
“And we have done the same thing 
to them.” 

Last week the US. arrested and 
then expelled a Soviet military at- 
taché for allegedly trying to steal de- 
tails of computer-security programs. 
The incident, as well as the arrest 
earlier this month of three West 
German computer hackers suspect- 
ed of spying for the Soviet Union, 
highlighted the extent to which rival 
intelligence agencies are scrambling 
to devise ways to penetrate one an- 
| other's security systems. 

A number of current or former 
officials say US. intelligence agen- 
cies have had considerable success 
in penetrating classified military 











tage by a hostile insider. That's why some 
US. security officials lie awake at night 
imagining scenarios like these: 

> An enemy agent in the Pentagon 
sends a computer virus through the 
World-Wide Military Command and 
Control System, which U.S. command- 
ers would rely on in wartime for infor- 
mation and coordination. The virus sits 
undetected. When hostilities begin, the 
agent sends a message that triggers the 


U.S. troops field-testing some portable hardware 








Spying and Sabotage by Computer 


The U.S. and its adversaries are tapping data bases—and spreading viruses 





Defense Department computer network, 
Arpanet. The virus reproduced wildly and 
brought research computers nationwide 
to a halt. “If someone at NORAD [North 
American Aerospace Defense Command] 
wanted to do what Robert Morris did at 
Arpanet, he could cause a lot of damage.” 
says Stephen Walker, former Pentagon 
director of information systems. A retired 
senior military computer-security expert 
goes even further: “The potential for of- 
fensive use of viruses is so great that 
I would have to view the power and 
magnitude as comparable with that 
of nuclear or chemical weapons.” 

With all this in mind, the Gov- 
ernment has in recent years stepped 
up efforts to ensure that all sensitive 
computers that have links to other 
systems are adequately protected by 
encoding equipment. In addition to 
guarding against assaults by hostile 
intelligence agencies, this improved 
encryption program appears to have 
ended, at least for now, the ability of 
amateur computer hackers to 
breach secure military systems 

The KGB does, however, consid- 
er hackers an asset in its search for 
weak points. The West German 
hackers arrested last month are be- 
lieved to have broken into some 30 
unclassified U.S. defense computers 
and tried to enter 420 others. Ac- 
cording to Clifford Stoll, a computer 
expert at Harvard who followed 
their activities for almost a year, 
they seemed to be assembling a 
“map” of links between U:S. defense 
computers and systematically seek- 
ing out “unauthorized gateways” 
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computer systems in the Soviet 
Union and other countries. The rule, 
explains one expert, is that “any 
country whose sensitive communi- 
cations we can read, we can get into 
their computers.” Breaches of some 
Soviet computers were done not by 
cracking codes but by physically breaking 
into Soviet military facilities, sources said. 

Both the NSA and CIA have also “ex- 
perimented” with the disruption of other 
nations’ computers by infecting them 
with viruses and other destructive pro- 
grams, according to some sources. But 
there is said to be concern in the intelli- 
gence community that these disruption 
operations could go too far and lead to 
retaliation 

The military's growing reliance on 
linked computer networks for battle man- 
agement and command and control in- 
creases the danger of catastrophic sabo- 








Aseries of high-tech 


achieved by both sides 


virus, erasing everything in the system. 
> A different virus is introduced into 
NATO's logistics computers, Triggered just 
as the Soviet army marches into West 
Germany, the virus alters messages so 
that all allied supplies are sent to the 
wrong places. By the time the mistake is 
corrected a day or two later, key parts of 
NATO's defense line have collapsed 
Officials differ about the likelihood 
that such sabotage could be carried off. 
But the damage that can be caused by a 
virus was dramatically illustrated last No- 
vember, when computer hacker Robert 
Morris injected a bug into an unclassified 


espionage coups have been 


into classified systems. Such gate- 
ways are created when a computer 
user has access to both secure and 
unclassified networks and is careless 
about keeping them separate. The 
hackers never did get access to clas- 
sified information. The reconnais- 
sance they gave the Soviets cannot be 
fully exploited until the KGB recruits an 
insider with access to a computer at one of 
the installations on the hacker's map 

In other words, as in Reilly: Ace of 
Spies, there is no substitute for a man on 
the scene. The relative success of comput- | 
er-security officials in frustrating outside 
attacks has turned attention to the more 
serious threat from insiders—people who 





| have authorized access to defense com- 


puters and who sell their services to a for- 
eign government. Such an agent could do 
enormous damage, either as a spy or a 
saboteur. “There is a threat, and it’s real,” 
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says Donald Latham, a former Assistant 
Secretary of Defense who had primary re- 
sponsibility for computer security. 

NSA has figures that make the insider 
threat look soberingly real. An agency 
log of cases involving computer crime or 
computer espionage showed that up to 
90% of known security breaches are the 
work of corporate or Government insid- 
ers. A 1981 study by NSA security offi- 
cials estimated that | out of every 15,000 
military computer key operators had 
sold or given away classified information 
in the previous 20 years, Since the mili- 
tary has more than 100,000 key opera- 
tors al any one time, it could expect to 
have more than half a dozen security 
breaches. 

Because the military operates many 
computers at what is called system high, 
in which all users are cleared for the high- 
| est level of information the network pos- 
| sesses, a sophisticated insider who be- 
came a spy would have considerable 
access. The spy could transmit informa- 
tion to a less closely watched part of the 
network—or to an outsider—without ap- 
pearing to do so by using what is known as 
a covert channel. This involves signaling 
the secret message the agent wants to 
send in binary code by making minute 
changes in the speed or the order in which 
the “bits” of other, entirely innocent mes- 
sages are transmitted. According to 
Walker, covert channels have been found 
that are capable of carrying as much as | 
million bits of information per second. 
Walker and other experts say they know 
of no cases in which U.S. covert channels 


were actually used. 
hey with the problem of malicious in- 
siders. “We have put protective 
mechanisms into systems that are very, 
very closely held so that very few people 
know something is keeping track,” says 
Donald Latham. Walker and others now 
in the private sector are also working to 
develop “trusted systems” designed to 
make sure that users obtain only informa- 
tion they are entitled to see and do only 
things they are authorized to do. 
Advocates say such systems will allow 
computers to be linked in more useful 
ways without endangering security. Says 
Walker: “The lack of trusted computer 
systems is the largest impediment to the 
effective use of computers in the U.S. to- 
day.” Until such systems are developed 
and put in place, computer networks will 
continue to be at risk—although the 
threat cuts both ways. “If you believe the 
Soviet Union can get into our systems and 
change them at will,” asks a former senior 
Government expert, “what do you think 
they think we can do to them?” In the 
hidden world of computer espionage, the 
battle may just be gearing up. u 





ome steps have been taken to deal 
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‘Bombs Across the Ocean? 


An explosion in San Diego suggests Iranian retaliation 

















Lat ow long is the reach of foreign terror- 
ists? For years the FBI as well as pri- 
vate US. experts has offered a soothing 
answer: while Americans abroad are vul- 
nerable, there is little danger at home. But 
last week Oliver Revell, the FBI's second 
ranking official, told a congressional sub- 
committee that a “hard core” of 300 
among the more than 10,000 Iranians who 
have come to the US. as students bear 
careful watching. Some, he said, are mem- 
bers of Iran’s Revolutionary Guard whose 
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Mrs. Rogers narrowly escaped injury from the explosion that left her van a blackened wreck 


interests are far from academic. 
Two days after Revell’s warning in 
Washington, Sharon Rogers, wife of U.S. 
Navy Captain Will Rogers III, was driv- 
ing alone through San Diego on her way 
to her job as a schoolteacher. As her white 
Toyota van was stopped for a red light, a 
bomb exploded from underneath. Just be- 
fore the vehicle burst into flames, Mrs. 
Rogers jumped out, shaken but un- 
harmed. The van was gutted by the blast. 
Shards of metal had pierced its roof, bare- 
ly missing her head. The significance of 
the bomb, which may have been triggered 
by remote control, almost certainly lay 
with Captain Rogers. He is commander 
of the U.S.S. Vincennes, the guided-mis- 
sile cruiser that shot down an Iranian air- 
liner over the Persian Gulf last July 3, kill- 
ing all 290 people aboard. Rogers gave the 
order to fire missiles at the plane in the 
mistaken belief that it was an Iranian jet 
fighter attacking his ship. 

The FBI and naval investigators 
rushed to the Rogers’ home in San Diego 
to check for other explosives. Guards 
were assigned to Captain and Mrs. Rog- 
ers, who went into hiding. They had re- 
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ceived anonymous death threats shortly 
after the airliner tragedy. In July, Mrs. 
Rogers got a threatening call from some- 
one she thought sounded Middle Eastern. 
“Are you the wife of the murderer?” the 
caller asked. When the Vincennes re- 
turned to its San Diego port in October, 
the ship’s crew was ordered to be on alert 
for possible attacks when off the ship. 

If the bomb was intended as retribu- 
tion for the Iran Airbus tragedy, it was 
probably not the first such act of revenge 


nome! 1 


| Various Iranian groups claimed, and in- 


vestigators now widely assume, that the 
explosive device that blew up Pan Am’s 
Flight 103 over Lockerbie, Scotland, in 
December was also a retaliatory strike. 
That resulted in the death of 270 people, 
mostly Americans. The prevailing theory 
among investigators is that the plan to de- 
stroy Flight 103 originated among Irani- 
an Revolutionary Guards and was carried 
out by the Popular Front for the Libera- 
tion of Palestine-General Command. 
Other evidence that interlocked ter- 
rorist groups are growing bold enough to 
strike in the U.S. came last April. Yu Ki- 
kumura, identified by federal prosecutors 
as a member of the Japanese Red Army, 
was arrested on the New Jersey Turnpike 
with pipe bombs designed to injure hu- 
mans rather than damage buildings. He 
carried maps pinpointing targets in New 
York City. Prosecutors claimed his in- 
tended attack would have occurred on the 
second anniversary of the 1986 US. 
bombing of Libya. For unsuspecting 
Americans, the battle against interna- 
tional terrorism may be coming close to 


home. — By Ed Magnuson 
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| The fire this time: protesters chanted as police surrounded the administration building 


Saying No to Lee Atwater 


Howard students derail the G.O.P. campaign for black support 





J ust weeks afler George Bush was elect- 
ed President, his campaign manager 
and newly named Republican Chairman 
Lee Atwater launched an effort to lure 
black voters into the G.O.P. Calling for an 
end to blacks’ “blind allegiance” to the 
Democrats, Atwater talked about provid- 
ing minorities with leadership positions in 
the Republican National Committee. He 
even promoted his love of black music, 
strumming a guitar and warbling at 
Washington rhythm-and-blues clubs. At 
the same time, Atwater—who cut his po- 
litical teeth as a protégé of South Caroli- 
na’s once segregationist Senator Strom 
Thurmond—downplayed his role in de- 
vising the crypto-racist Willie Horton ads 
that helped Bush win the White House. 
“That's in the past,” he insisted 

Last week students at Howard Uni- 


| 


| dents demonstrated 


versity in Washington, perhaps the na- 
tion’s most distinguished black college, let 
Atwater know that the past had not been 
forgotten. Outraged by his appointment in 
January to the Howard board of trustees, 
more than 200 students seized the school's 
main administration building in the most 
intense burst of campus unrest since the 
Viet Nam War. Hundreds of other stu- 
outside, 
chanting slogans and demand- 
ing Atwater’s resignation from 
the board. Four days after the 
rebellion began, with riot po- 
lice threatening to storm the 
building, Atwater stepped 
down. In a Washington Post 
piece last week he complained 
that the students had distorted 
his record on civil rights and 








The ex-trustee 


failed to recognize the good he could do 
Wrote Atwater: “I had a lot to offer 
Howard.” 

Atwater’s appointment to the board 
was a marriage of convenience. The R.N.C 
chairman wanted better ties with the 
black community, and Howard President 
James Cheek was eager to curry favor with 
the new Administration: the university de- 
pends on the Federal Government for 
more than $178 million, nearly 60% of its 
annual budget. Despite rumors of dissen- 
sion among the 31 other trustees, all but 
one approved Atwater’s election 

Howard's students, however, were not 
so willing to go along. Atwater’s appoint- 
ment, declared an editorial in Hilltop, the 
campus newspaper, undermined “the 
principles this school was founded on.” 
The controversy simmered until March 3 
when, during a celebration of the school’s 
122nd anniversary, students stormed the 
stage shouting, “Just say no to Atwater!” 
and “How far will Howard go for a 
buck?” The siege at the administration 
building followed on Monday. By Tues- 
day, police were ready to invade with tear 
gas and battering rams when Mayor Mar- 
ion Barry arrived on the scene and or- 
dered the lawmen to back off. 

Responding to scenes of the melee on 
the evening news and to calls from Barry 
and Jesse Jackson, Atwater reluctantly re- 
signed. Most of the students’ other de- 
mands were met, including amnesty for the 
demonstrators. One protest leader, April 
Silver, exulted that the students had made 
an “international statement to 
the world.” Youthful hyperbo- 
le, perhaps, but the students 
had sent a clear message to 
Atwater and the G.O.P.: It will 
* take more than just strumming 

the blues to realize their dream 
of a Republican “rainbow 
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coalition.” By Jacob V. Lamar. 
Reported by Alessandra Stanley/ 
Washington 
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SAM NUNN’S SECRET WEAPON. The controversial FBI 
report on John Tower was not the only evidence against him 
Senate Armed Services Committee Chairman Sam Nunn 
had a record of his own: wavering Senators who visited 
Nunn’s office could read a thick manila folder that the Geor- 
gia Senator called the “X” file. It contained scores of addi- 
tional allegations, sent to Nunn from a variety of sources, 
about Tower's gamy behavior 


STOP PAYMENTS. Democrats from across the political 
spectrum have made a show of welcoming Ron Brown as 
the first black chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee. But while arms are open, some purses have 
snapped shut. Dozens of major donors and fund raisers 
are saying that for now they will not be writing checks to 
the D.N.C. They claim to be put off by Brown’s links to 
party liberals like Edward Kennedy and Jesse Jackson 


Says one disgruntled deep pocket: “It’s not his race; it’s 
his rabbis.” 


THE ONE THAT GOT AWAY. When the Tower nomina- 
tion came to a vote, Senate Minority Leader Robert Dole 
managed to corral every Republican vote but one, that of his 
colleague from Kansas, Nancy Landon Kassebaum. Alf 
Landon’s daughter, who is notoriously resistant to party 
pressure, was believed to be repelled by Tower's ties to na- 
tional-defense contractors 

Although Dole expected Senator Kassebaum to come 
around when the other Republicans fell into line, he was open- 
ly uneasy about her the day before the vote. Yet an unwritten 
rule forbids a Senator to lean on a colleague from the same 
state. That practice was certain to be honored in the case of 
Kassebaum, says a Dole aide, “because she’s extremely intelli- 
gent and very, very independent. We can’t go near her.” 
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AN AUTOMOBILE 

wi IMAGE 
BASED 

— ON INNOVATION, 

NOT IMAGE. 
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These days, alot of luxury an exception. As evidenced by __ the enjoyment of the driver. 








automakers seem to think that the Acura Legend Coupe. A A goal that has very little to do 
youre in the market for an luxury performance automobile with image, and everything to 
image, rather than a car. built around the principle that do with innovation. 

Which only stands to rea- _ cars shouldn't define people. In other words, new ideas. 
son, since somewhere along People should define cars. We look for those new 
the line, building automobiles And when you look at it ideas insome pretty unusual | 
seems to have taken a backseat _ that way, there’s only one crite- _ places. Take our involvement in 
to building images. rion of any importance in design- Formula One racing—possibly 


Happily, to every rule there’s ing an automobile: enhancing the most expensive and demand- 
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ing sport in the world. But its 
value to us is immeasurable. 
Building winning engines 
for cars that travel at speeds 
exceeding 200 MPH has taught 
us a thing or two about engine 
technology. And we've used that 
knowledge to enhance the per- 
formance of the Legend. Inno- 
vations like aluminum alloys, 
programmed fuel injection and 
the four-valve-per-cylinder tech- 
nology found in the Coupe’s V-6 
engine all came about as a result 
of many Formula One victories. 
Results this impressive 
have a way of turning an expense 
that might be considered an 
extravagance into a necessity. 
The same goes for com- 
puter-aided design. The Legend 
Coupe’s unit body was precision 
engineered with the help of a 
multi-million dollar supercom- 
puter and a pioneering stress 
analysis program developed by 
NASA. Such “extravagances” 
resulted in an extremely solid 
structural integrity. Something 
that not only provides you with 
a quieter ride, but a safer car. 
Which brings us to another 
one of the most important com- 


Programmed fuel injection and 4 valves per 
cylinder are powerful advantages in a V-6, 







ponents of driver enjoyment: 
driver safety. 

To us, providing that means 
starting from scratch. So while 
many automakers acquire their 
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Without Formula One racing, the Legend 
simply wouldnt be the Legend. 


safety technology from other 
firms, we design our own. 

We didn’t invent anti-lock 
brakes, but we did reinvent 
them. The Coupe’s Anti-Lock 
Braking (ALB) system’ operates 
on two hydraulic circuits, instead 
of one. In the unlikely event the 


* Legend L & LS only 


"The Legend Coupe isnt 
made by hand, but every single one is 
inspected that way. These days, that’s an 
innovation in itself 
ALB circuit fails, the primary 
circuit continues to provide 
normal braking. The Legend 
Coupe’s driver’s side airbag 
Supplemental Restraint 
System (SRS) works on a 
similar principle. 
Due to an ingenious 
back-up system that 
inflates the airbag 
even if main power 
is interrupted, the 
SRS is virtually 
failsafe. Which is 
exactly the way we 
like things. 

Obviously, the 
Legend Coupe is 
built to handle 
emergencies. And 
thanks to 4-wheel 
independent double wishbone 
suspension, it handles the road 
just as nicely. As you might ex- 
pect by now, we developed our 
own system. And tested it as 
exhaustively as every other com- 
ponent that went into the Coupe. 

Why go to all this trouble? 
To make sure the Legend Coupe 
rides and handles as smoothly 
and precisely as possible. 

After all, we have an image 
to live up to. 

Call 1-800-TO-ACURA for 
the name of the Acura dealer 
nearest you. 













The Coupes 
unique double 
wishbone sus- 
pension system. 


Precision crafted performance. 
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The Re-Greening of America 





t n scores of US. cities this week, Ameri- 
cans of Irish descent will celebrate St. 
Patrick’s Day by donning green hats, 
marching through the streets shouting 
“Erin go bragh!’and proudly proclaiming 
their Irishness to anyone who will listen. 
Yet as many as 100,000 natives of Ireland, 
newly arrived in the US., will hesitate to 
join the parades. They live in the fearful 
shadow world of the illegal alien. 

Like their more numerous Hispanic 
and Asian counterparts, the undocument- 
ed “new Irish” switch jobs often, worry 
about the costs of sickness without Medic- 
aid, and can do little but gnash their teeth 











when family crises occur in their home- 
| land, because to leave the U.S. might 
| mean never to return. “You often find 
them trying to put on New York accents 
while they serve you in a restaurant, just 
| so they can meld into the background and 
not be found out,” says Ray O'Hanlon, 
the national editor of the New York City 

based Jrish Echo newspaper. “This is 
rather sad.” 

But unlike the flood of Third World 
immigrants, the Irish come with advan- 
tages: white skin, good education, a 
knowledge of the language and a talent 
for politics that would make Boston’s leg- 
endary Mayor James Michael Curley 
beam with pride. On the East Coast, they 
have revitalized neighborhoods deserted 
by their American cousins. Local shops 
sell everything from soda bread to Irish 
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At an Irish import store in New York City, news and food from home sell well 


Employing more than luck, and united against perceived unfairness. 





A new wave of Irish immigrants is showing its muscle 


candies and bacon. The bleachers are 
filled for Irish football at Gaelic Park in 
the Bronx and Dilboy Field near Boston 
In New York’s Irish neighborhoods, pubs 
are packed on weekends. “At home in 
County Offaly, the bars are empty,” says 
Mary Cahill, 26, who has been in Ameri- 


| ca two years. “Most of the young people 


are in the US., Britain or Australia.” 

The surge of new arrivals began in 
1982, propelled by a debt-plagued Irish 
economy in which unemployment soared 
to almost 19% last year, sometimes reach- 
ing twice that for young people under 25, 
Even Ireland’s Prime Minister Charles 








Haughey seemed to encourage the exodus, 

Most of the Irish arriving in the U.S 
have simply stayed on once their six- 
month tourist or work visas expired. They 
insist they are in America by stealth be- 
cause there was no way for them to gain 
legal entry. The newcomers argue that the 
US. immigration act of 1965 discriminat- 
ed against the Irish and other Europeans 
by giving preference to applicants who 
had family members legally in the U.S 
Since Europeans had not been moving in 
large numbers to America for many 
years, they were all but locked out. The 
non-Europeans, mostly Asians and Latin 
Americans, used the family preference to 
create a relative-to-relative chain that ac- 
counts for more than 90% of the annual 
inflow of 600,000 immigrants. In 1987, for 
example, 601,516 people were granted 
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| them were Irish. 

The hard-fought 1986 immigration re- 
| form also bypassed the Irish aliens. Aimed 
mostly at the US. southern border, it 
granted amnesty to foreigners who could 
show they were in the U.S. before 1982. 
That was just before the latest Irish influx 
began, cutting off these new arrivals. 

These perceived injustices have uni- 
fied Irish Americans, both legal and alien, 
in a way seldom seen in the often conten- 
tious community. In New York this week 
a bishop from Ireland will lead a Mass of 
Hope in St. Patrick’s Cathedral for the 
new immigrants. An Irish Immigration 
Reform Movement has created chapters 
in more than a dozen cities to seek 
changes in U.S. immigration laws, includ- 
ing the right of the illegals to seek perma- 
nent residency. It employs a full-time lob- 
byist in Washington 

When the Irish get together, many 
U.S. politicians listen. Boston’s Mayor 
Raymond Flynn last year announced that 
| “the welcome mat is out” for Irish aliens, 
and has created an office to provide immi- 
grants with legal aid. The administration 
of New York Mayor Ed Koch declared 
that the Irish aliens “have nothing to fear 
in utilizing fully the services” of the city 
New York even granted $30,000 to help 
finance a counseling hot line for Irish 
immigrants 








A’ the federal level, the Irish lobby 
won a fight in 1987 to create 10,000 


special visas for the 36 countries that the | 


1965 act treated unfairly. Awarded in a 
lottery that gave priority to those who ap- 
plied first, 40% of the visas went to the 
Irish, who had been closely tracking the 


| permanent US. residence; only 3,060 of 








process. Last year Congress decided to | 


make an additional 30,000 of these lottery 
visas available in the next two years, using 
leftover applications from the first draw- 
ing. Since the Irish sent in a dispropor- 
tionate number of entries, they are ex- 
pected to do well again. Yet another 
lottery for 20,000 visas will be held later 
this year, drawing from new applicants 
Still struggling with the touchy ques- 
tion of who should be admitted to the 
| U.S., Congress will consider a bill this 
year under which 120,000 of the annual 
allotted visas would be linked to such con- 
siderations as education, profession, work 
experience and English-language capa- 
bility. Although the Irish reform group is 
ardently supporting it, the bill has some 
opponents, who claim it is élitist. The 
Statue of Liberty, notes Massachusetts 
Congressman Barney Frank, does not 
say, “Send us your upwardly mobile.” On 
| the other hand, argues Pat Hurley, co- 
founder of the Irish Reform Movement, 
“the attributes that we have—education, 
skills and ability to communicate well— 
are what America wants.” To say nothing 
of the political ties By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by Priscilla Painton/New York 


























American Notes 





HAWAII 


Lindbergh’s 
Uneasy Rest 


High above the Pacific Ocean 
in a tiny churchyard on the is- 
land of Maui, Charles A. Lind- 
bergh’s grave is as remote and 
austere as the legendary avia- 
tor said he wanted it to be be- 
fore he died in 1974. But the se- 





clusion Lindbergh sought in 
life—and in death—is slipping | 
away. 

In 1977 the US. Interior 
Department ceded a 1.1l-acre 
plot adjacent to the grave site 


to Maui County for recreation- 
al use. Local residents as well 
as the Lindbergh family 
winced at the idea of picnic 
tables and chain-link fencing, 
and the park was never built. 
Now the Federal Government 
may take back the land and 
put it up for auction. A drive- 
way could slice through the 
cemetery within 20 ft. of Lucky 
Lindy’s grave. Whether the 
site remains in public or pri- 
vate hands, the world is al- 


| ready pressing in on the Lone 


Eagle: more than 50 visitors a 
day find their way to his burial 
ground. 7 





Gun Control at 
The Altar 


Parishioners of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe Catholic Church in 
Denver got an unusual propos- 
al last year from their pastor. If 
they would turn in their guns, 
the Rev. Marshall Gourley 
told them, he would give $100 
for each of them. Tired of offi- 
ciating at the funerals of shoot- 
ing victims, the priest has 
mounted a crusade against 
handgun violence 

Starting with a bankroll of | 
$2,000, Gourley managed to | 
collect 35 handguns, four shot- 
guns and $800 in special dona- 
tions before running out of 
money last week. Some of the 
gun traders could not be paid, 
but they did not seem to mind 
Yet not all of them had the pur- 
est motives. One man vowed to 
use his cash bounty as a down 
payment on an assault rifle. 








Father Gourley and his guns 


Another threatened to kill the 
priest. Still others bought cheap 
$30 guns and sold them to 
Gourley for a $70 profit. 
Undaunted, Gourley hopes 
some good will come out of his 
efforts: he wants to melt down 
the weapons for a new church 
bell. “We just want people to 
think Denver is not the O.K 
Corral,” he said = 








The Lone Eagle's grave site at Palapala Hoomau Church on Maui 
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VIRGINIA 


An “tll Wind” 
Picks Up Speed 


More than two years after it 
began, the Justice Depart- 
ment’s investigation into the 
Pentagon bribery scandal, 
code-named II] Wind, may fi- 
nally be poised to blow in some 
major indictments. Charles 
Gardner, a former top execu- 


2) tive of Unisys Corp., pleaded 


guilty last week to bribing for- 
mer Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy Melvyn Paisley in return 
for Paisley’s help in winning 
at least $194 million in con- 
tracts on the Aegis electronic- 
warfare system 

Gardner says he arranged 
for the purchase at an inflated 
price of a vacation condo- 
minium that Paisley owned 
in Sun Valley, Idaho. Prosecu- 





tors say the payment—about | 


$149,000 for a condo later sold 
for $100,000 








BOSTON 


“1 Aman 
Alcoholic” 


Kitty Dukakis returned home 





to Boston last week full of plans 
for speaking engagements and 
fund-raising campaigns for Ar- 
menia, AIDS and the homeless. 
But her most important project 
involves a continuing struggle 
“T now know that I am an alco- 
holic,” she said as her husband 
stood beside her 

After a “terribly painful 


and lonely period” following 
Michael Dukakis’ loss in last 
November's presidential elec- 
tion, Kitty, 52, checked into a 
Rhode Island clinic in early 
February for treatment of a 
drinking problem. She refused 
to blame the defeat for her 
troubles. “Any crisis could 
have led to the drinking,” she 
said. “The campaign was a 
very positive experience for 
me. The only thing that hap- 
pened wrong was that we lost.” 
She can only hope her next 
campaign turns out better. @ 





bribe. The money came from a 
secret $5 million fund that 
Gardner set up with Unisys 
money and devoted to bribery 
and illegal campaign contribu- 
tions, as well as his personal 
use. He allegedly replenished 
the fund by charging the mili- 
tary for consulting work that | 
was never performed—which 
would mean that the Pentagon 
unknowingly supplied the mon- 
ey to corrupt its own officials 
No charges have been 
brought against Paisley, who 
has denied any allegation that 
he was knowingly bribed. But 
U.S. Attorney Henry Hudson 
promises that the cooperation 
he expects to get from Gard- 
ner, as well as from two asso- 
ciates who were also charged, 
“will move this investiga- 
tion forward at a tremendous 
pace.” Declaring itself “out- 
raged,’ Unisys announced its 
intention to sue Gardner, who | 
was forced to resign last 








constituted a March B 








Kitty and Mike after her return: facing their hardest campaign 
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“The proposal [the 
Soviets] advanced 
was really 
remarkably close to 
the NATO proposal... 
[We're] off toa 
pretty good start.” 


—JAMES BAKER 


“We would like to 
hope that our way 
of thinking and 
acting is no longer 
identified in the 
West with ill will or 
evil intentions.” 


EDUARD SHEVARDNADZE 





Let’s Count Down 





The superpowers want to shrink conventional arms, but don’t agree how 


BY JILL SMOLOWE 


or omen seekers, the outward 
signs were propitious, Secretary 
of State James Baker bounded 
down the stairs, hurried to Soviet 
Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze’s 
side and offered a hearty handshake 
Smiling and pumping arms, they then be- 
gan their maiden meeting in the glitter- 
ing, baroque Festsaal in the sprawling 
Hofburg, that imperial crescent of stone 
buildings in the heart of Vienna. The lo- 
cale was rich with inspiration: in 1815 the 
Congress of Vienna convened at the near- 
by chancellery to redraw the political face 
of Europe. Last week’s gathering of 35 
foreign ministers ushered in a modern- 
day reprise to redraft the Continent’s mil- 
itary map. The talks, called CFE—Negoti- 
ations on Conventional Armed Forces in 
Europe—are destined to be the arms-con- 
trol battlefield of the 1990s 
Certain to become every bit as famil- 
iar and contentious as the SALT talks on 
limiting nuclear arsenals that dominated 
the 1970s, the far more complex CFE talks 
aim to eliminate the threat of convention- 
al war in Europe. At issue are not only the 
more than 5 million armed troops de- 
ployed throughout the Continent but also, 








by NATO’s count, some 70,000 tanks, 
140,000 armored troop carriers, 68,000 ar- 
tillery pieces and 12,000 combat aircraft 
The overriding goals of the talks will be 
to reduce the possibility of surprise at- 
tacks and large-scale offensive operations 
and to diminish the oppressive levels of 
firepower and military manpower. Opti- 
mally, both NATO and the Warsaw Pact 
will be restructured along defensive lines, 
with no country or alliance having the 
power to attack others. Acknowledges a 
Soviet expert on conventional arms: “This 
is the most complicated diplomatic task 
since the end of World War II.” 

While the opening atmospherics were 
promising, the devil, as arms controllers 
say, is in the details. The Soviets scored 
early with ambitious unilateral initiatives 
that went a long way toward meeting the 
basic Western criterion of trimming the 
Warsaw Pact’s alarming and unmatched 
capacity to overrun Europe. Beyond that, 
the East bloc is prepared for a fundamen- 
tal restructuring of the Continent’s mili- 
tary balance that could sharply diminish 
the dangerous confrontation across Eu- 
rope’s political fault line 

By way of response, the U.S.-led NATO 
proposal sounded modest and a bit miser- 
ly. British Foreign Secretary Sir Geoffrey 
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Howe spelled out the West’s starting posi- 
tion, warning that NATO was not interest- 
ed in a “competitive striptease.” The plan, 
which he said went “far beyond bean 
counting,” in essence called for deep cuts 
in the Eastern forces, with only minor re- 
ductions of up to 10% in NATO disposi- 
tions. Baker gave a more philosophical 
speech, but it was thin on specifics and 
failed to counter Shevardnadze’s longer- 
range proposals. 

Despite the daunting negotiations 
ahead, which optimists say will last at 
least two years, both sides showed a rare 
eagerness to make these talks succeed. Ifa 
pragmatic tone distinguished their formal 
speeches, a private meeting between Bak- 
er and Shevardnadze at the official resi- 
dence of U.S. Ambassador Henry Grun- 
wald plainly left the two statesmen in 
high spirits. “My impression is that both 
sides are willing to cooperate,” Shevard- 
nadze said enthusiastically. A relieved 
Baker said, “The proposal [the Soviets] 
advanced was really remarkably close to 
the NATO proposal [we're] off to a 
pretty good start.” 

The atmosphere of promise contrasts 
sharply with the record of CFE’s moribund 
predecessor, the Mutual and Balanced 
Force Reductions negotiations, known in- 




















elegantly as MBFR. For I5 years, NATO 
and Warsaw Pact negotiators never 
moved beyond a stalemate over head 
counts, with both sides arguing fruitlessly 
about how many troops and weapons the 
other had deployed. Soviet leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev broke that logjam in April 
1987 by admitting that the East bloc has a 
clear edge in conventional forces, then ac- 
cepting the logic that the Warsaw Pact 
will have to absorb deeper cuts. Says Ste- 
phen Ledogar, head of the U.S. delegation 
to the CFE talks: “We're not hearing the 
old thinking, “What's mine is mine, and 
what's yours is negotiable.’ ” 

As Shevardnadze detailed Moscow’s 
opening position last week, several encour- 
aging points of convergence emerged. By 
calling for weapons reductions to 10% to 
15% below present NATO levels, he sig- 
naled Moscow's willingness to make asym- 
metrical cuts. His proposal for an eventual 
conversion of remaining forces to a “strict- 
ly defensive character” echoed NATO’s call 
for “the restructuring of armed forces to 
enhance defensive capabilities.” Perhaps 
most important, the two sides agreed that 
verification of any conventional-arms pact 
must be rigorous. Shevardnadze gave the 
nod to on-site inspections “without right of 
refusal,” adding that all verification mea- 
sures would be accepted, provided there is 
reciprocity. “We would like to hope,” he 
said, “that our way of thinking and acting 
is no longer identified in the West with ill 
will or evil intentions.” 

Still, the potential for irreconcilable 
differences looms. In putting forward his 
proposal, Shevardnadze pushed beyond 
the talks’ mandate on several key points. 


BRIDGING THE GAP 
NATO Proposal 








overall forces. 








Points of Contention 








1. Reduce the number of weapons on each side to 20,000 battle tanks, 
16,500 artillery pieces and 28,000 armored troop carriers. 


2. Prohibit any one country from deploying more than 30% of its side’s 


3. Limit weapons stationed 
outside national boundaries to 
3,200 tanks, 1,700 artillery pieces 
and 6,000 armored troop carriers. 


Concerned about NATO’s superior air 
power, Moscow listed tactical aircraft and 
combat helicopters among the “most de- 
stabilizing categories of armaments” that 
need to be cut back. The West has consis- 
tently maintained that aircraft should not 
be included in the negotiations, as they 
cannot seize and hold territory. Similarly, 
Shevardnadze indicated that while naval 
forces are not officially part of the talks, 
they must eventually be considered 
Washington currently considers the mat- 
ter non-negotiable. 


hen there was Shevardnadze’s 
vague mention of “zones” or 
“strips” in which little or no mili- 
tary activity would be allowed 
Playing directly to West Germany, which 
shares the longest frontier with the East, 


Shevardnadze suggested a rollback of | 


short-range nuclear forces and a lower 
conventional presence in the zone border- 
ing both Germanys. The idea has appeal 
in Bonn, where some officials have been 


pressing for a two-track approach in 


which reductions of short-range nuclear 
forces would parallel those achieved in 
the CFE talks. They suggest that if the 
Warsaw Pact agrees to eliminate its con- 
ventional superiority, the West might 
agree to eliminate some or even all battle- 
field nuclear weapons. NATO is divided, 
however, over just how tightly the two 
weapons categories should be knit 

The alliance is also deeply rent over 
the question of modernizing its short- 
range nuclear forces. Debate rages within 
NATO over the replacement of 88 aging 
Lance missile launchers. West Germany 


Warsaw Pact Proposal 

1. Reduce arms by 10% to 15% below present NATO levels, which would 
leave approximately 14,000 battle tanks, 12,300 artillery pieces, and 3,600 
armored infantry fighting vehicles (but exclude all other armored 
personnel carriers); create a nuclear-free buffer zone along the NATO — 


Warsaw Pact divide. 


another 25%. 


Points of Convergence 
1. To achieve equal limits will require much deeper cuts by the East bloc. 
2. Reduction of forces will fall somewhere between 5% and 15%. 


RES Intensive verification procedures must be pati in ont 








2. After that reduction, cut forces 


3. Convert remaining forces to a 
“strictly defensive character.” 





argues that any decision should be post- 
poned until after 1990, thus wielding the 


| threat of modernization as a means to in- 


crease pressure on the Soviets to make 
concessions on conventional arms. The 
USS., Britain and France counter that the 
modernization should go forward, to posi- 
tion NATO better now to negotiate reduc- 
tions with the Soviets later. Determined to 
keep West Germany firmly in the NATO 
camp, Baker reached out to Bonn last 
week with an unexpected gesture. He sug- 
gested that the Bush Administration 
might speed up the withdrawal of chemi- 
cal weapons from West Germany, cur- 
rently targeted for 1992 

But disagreements over issues like 
modernization handicapped NATO as the 
CFE negotiations got under way. The equiv- 
ocations of West Germany’s Ostpolitik 
troubled the U.S. and Britain, and recent 


| conflicts between Greece and Turkey near- 


ly scuttled the talks altogether. Negotiators 
are also wary about the participation of the 
French, whose Gaullist aloofness toward 
NATO led them to snub the MBFR talks; so 
far, the French have shown a prickly inde- 
pendence in preparatory discussions for 
CFE. France does not want to appear to be 
reintegrating its forces into the NATO struc- 
ture, so each of the 16 NATO and seven 





Warsaw Pact countries theoretically stands 
independently in the CFE talks, worrying 


the American delegation, which prefers to | 


control the course of negotiations 

Western diplomats also anticipate dif- 
ficulties within NATO on the pace of the 
talks. Some, seeing in Gorbachev an eager 
partner, will seek to speed up the bargain- | 
ing. Others will try to slow the process of 
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disarmament for fear of bringing about a 
greater erosion of NATO’s will to defend it- 
self or a complete withdrawal of the 
American troops stationed on European 
soil. Warns Martin McCusker, director of 
the military committee of the North At- 
lantic Assembly, NATO’s parliamentary 
wing: “The talks are bound to bring out 
many of the intra-alliance tensions we've 
tried to keep buried and which Soviet ob- 
stinacy has helped stifle.” 

The Soviets have looked decidedly less 
threatening since Gorbachev indicated 
that he would consider asymmetrical cuts 
in Europe’s defenses. He went a well- 
received step further in his address before 
the U.N. General Assembly last Decem- 
ber by announcing the unilateral with- 
drawal of 500,000 Soviet troops and 10,000 
tanks, to be made over the next two years. 
In recent months the Soviets have further 
swayed public opinion in Western Europe 
by adopting a 10% cut in defense spending 
and publishing detailed figures of troop 
and arms levels. Moscow has also acceded 
to Western demands that the talks cover 
all of Europe—not just Central Europe, as 
in the MBFR negotiations—thus taking 
into account some Soviet troops stationed 
on home soil. Gorbachev expansively de- 
scribes the new zone as running “from the 
Atlantic to the Urals.” 


t the heart of Moscow's new- 

found flexibility is Gorbachev's 

need to transfer scarce re- 

sources from the military to the 
civilian economy if he is to improve living 
conditions at home. By paring the mili- 
tary, Gorbachev aims to free not only in- 
vestment resources but human resources 
as well. With public pressure building to 
reduce or even abandon the Soviet 
Union’s unpopular conscription, Gorba- 
chev said last October that the length of 
military service may be shortened. Pre- 
sumably, for each good soldier lost, Mos- 
cow hopes to gain a good worker. 

As the two sides go through a diplomat- 
ic grope in search of common ground, nei- 
ther expects the CFE talks to be a kaffee- 
klatsch. (The talks were originally given the 
acronym CAFE, but that was discarded as 
too frivolous.) It is a promising sign that ne- 
gotiators chose last week to accentuate the 
positive. “They called for several things 
which sound pretty reasonable,” said Ledo- 
gar of his East bloc counterparts. Concurred 
Oleg Grinievsky, chief of the Soviet delega- 
tion: “The very first hours witnessed an ex- 
change of positions, rather than recrimina- 
tions.” Baker and Shevardnadze boosted 
optimism by setting a May date in Moscow 
to discuss resumption of Strategic Arms Re- 
duction Talks and explore the timing of a 
superpower summit. But, cautions Baker, 
“we've got some hard bargaining ahead of 
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Real Weapons, High Hopes 


he Vienna talkathon on conventional forces in Europe (CFE) may turn out 

to be something new in the history of arms control: a negotiation that could 
tangibly improve the daily lives of ordinary citizens, particularly in Eastern 
Europe. 

In that respect, CFE is different from its variously initialed cousins SALT, 
START and INF, which dealt with the arsenals of Armageddon: missiles and 
bombs that are too unconventional to use. The control of nuclear arms is part of 
the larger, thoroughly laudable, but often abstract exercise of fine-tuning the bal- 
ance of terror so as to make it a bit more balanced and a bit less terrible. CFE, by 
contrast, deals with real weapons, things that actually hurt people: a tank that 
can crush bodies on a town square; high explosives not measured in kilotons but 
still able to destroy a building and every- 

one in it; and that most essential fighting 
= machine, a young man in uniform afraid of 
dying and therefore ready to kill. 
a NATO’s objective has long been to re- 
duce the number of tanks, guns and sol- 
diers in the Warsaw Pact and thus dimin- 
ish the threat of a Soviet-led armored 
blitzkrieg. Mikhail Gorbachev has ren- 
dered that nightmare less plausible with 
the stunning cutbacks and withdrawals 
that he announced at the United Nations 
last Dec. 7. 

Western defense experts have been 
busy plugging the numbers in Gorba- 
chev’s various initiatives into their com- 
puterized war games, along with plenty of 
worst-case assumptions about the readi- 
ness of NATO. As a result, the bottom line 
of many such calculations has changed: 
the most often cited “sneak-attack sce- 
nario,” which might before have yielded a 
Soviet victory, now leads to stalemate or 
even defeat. 

Building on Gorbachev's unilateral cuts, the CFE talks could further lessen 
the likelihood that the Kremlin's hordes will ever invade Western Europe. With 
that reassurance, American and allied statesmen can turn their attention to the 
much more immediate danger of political turmoil and military crisis inside East- 
ern Europe. 

The Warsaw Pact has the bizarre distinction of being the only alliance in his- 
tory that has occupied or invaded not enemy territory but that of its own member 
states: East Germany ‘53, Hungary ‘56, Czechoslovakia 68. The imposition of 
martial law in Poland in 1981 was nothing less than a Soviet-backed military 
coup d'état within the Communist Party. 

The Warsaw Pact is both the symbol and the instrument of Soviet domina- 
tion over what used to be called the captive nations. Even if the forces of the pact 
were cut to one-third their current size, they could still “protect the gains of so- 
cialism” by “extending fraternal assistance” to a regime facing revolt or collapse. 

But just as the specter of an East-West conflict has receded, East-East police 
actions may also grow harder to justify, and someday perhaps harder to execute. 
Hungary, Poland, East Germany, Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria have all followed 
Gorbachev's lead by announcing large cuts in defense spending. The gradual de- 
militarization of those societies could fuel economic reform by freeing resources 
for civilian industry. 

But most important, a decrease in the Soviet military presence—whether in 
garrisons on the outskirts of East bloc capitals or over the horizon in the U.S.S.R. 
itself—may induce those regimes to rely less on the threat of force and more ona 
genuine social compact between a government and its citizens. a 





The Soviets roll into Prague in 1968 











us. —Reported by James O. Jackson 
and Christopher Ogden/Vienna 
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Colt is nowa horse 
of a different YF #64. 


3/36 


Bumper‘lo Bumper eyen more. It has almost twice the 


Were not talking about a decal here and a 
door handle there. 

Colt has been totally redesigned. To some 
incredibly high standards: Yours. 

Case in point: the new Colt 3-door, designed 
and built in Japan. With lots of excellent 
improvements that go considerably beyond its 
aerodynamic new profile. 

Its impressive list of standard features 
includes power brakes, raek and pinion steer- 
ing, styled steel wheels, full carpeting, a handy 


$6 - 78 split fold-down'xear seat and a 


3/36 bumper to bumper war- 
hear 2 :.. ranty that covers the entire car 
Shaiges Dashade fOr 3 years or 36,000 miles? And 





kx 


when you compare it to a lot of 

other imports, Colt stands out 
Warranty 

{sectioned watrany Cago room of a Nissan Sentra and 

oe «a spirited L5 liter EFI engine that’s 

more = ae than theirs. Even more gratify- 

ing, the Colt is hundreds less than a Sentra?" 

To see just how far Colt has come, test drive 
one at your Plymouth or Dodge dealer. And get 
the value, reliability and features you want. Ata 
price that hasnt gone through the KPH). 


67; Colt 


Its all the Japanese you need to know. 














The CENTURY 21° Action Warranty.’ 


When it’s time to sell your home, you want action. And that’s 

what you get with the CENTURY 21 Action Warranty. It’s a 

personal promise of service that lists the steps that your 

CENTURY 21 professional will take to sell your home. And, 

the only place you'll find it is at your local CENTURY 21 office. 
Only a CENTURY 21 professional can make this promise. 

Because only a CENTURY 21 professional has the power to 

keep it. To learn more about the exclu- 

sive Action Warranty, call a participating 

CENTURY 21 office for details. 











Put your trust in Number One: 
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GREECE 


“No Mud Touches Me” 





Afier allegations he took payoffs, Papandreou fights back 


s 


he corruption charges that have 

been scorching Greek politics 
engulfed Prime Minister Andreas 
Papandreou last week in the worst 
crisis of his tenure. Papandreou 
found himself compelled to rebut al- 
legations by the central figure in the 
multimillion-dollar banking scandal 
that the Prime Minister personally 
received some of those millions as 
secret payments for political favor. 
The accusations, which ran in TIME 
and as a cover story in several of the 
magazine's foreign editions, inspired 
passionate outcry in Greece and 
provoked opposition leaders in Par- 
liament to demand the Prime Minis- 
ter's resignation. 

The charges came from George 
Koskotas, 34, imprisoned owner of 
the Bank of Crete and onetime crony of 
the ruling élite of the Socialist Party 
(PASOK). Koskotas, now a fugitive from 
Greece, is accused of looting his bank of 
more than $210 million. In jail in Massa- 
chusetts and facing extradition, Koskotas 


SYROPOULO 


DIMIS AR 


told TIME that much of the missing mon- | 


ey was used to make regular payoffs to PA- 
SOK officials. 

In Athens the Prime Minister fought 
back by accusing his political and “for- 
eign” opponents of conspiring to over- 
throw him. Looking drawn and nervous, 
Papandreou defended himself in a 15- 





Passionate outcry: press reaction; inset, the 


mee 1 Bet 1 


minute televised address to the nation. He 
dismissed Koskotas’ “despicable allega- 
tions” as part of an “unprecedented politi- 
cal conspiracy” aimed at destroying “Pa- 
pandreou, the government, democracy 
and the independence of the country” to 
restore a “regime of dependence and sub- 
jugation.” In fact, declared Papandreou, 
“not a trace of the mud flying from all 
sides touches me.” He went on to claim 
that he had spared no effort in making the 
“truth shine.” Finally, said the Prime 
Minister, as an “offended citizen,” he 
had authorized his lawyers to file a suit 







Prime Minister 





against TIME in Greece and elsewhere. 

Papandreou’s staunch denial of 
wrongdoing did not prevent rival politi- 
cians from calling for his resignation. “He 
is becoming a laughingstock with his re- 
peated theories about plots,” said 
Constantine Mitsotakis, head of the 
conservative New Democracy Par- 
2 ty. Two members of the Prime Min- 
ister’s Own PASOK party, both former 
ministers, also called on Papandreou 
to step aside—so far the only signs of 
internal revolt. 

Meanwhile, the spreading scan- 
dal continued to collect victims. 
Yannis Mantzouranis, former secre- 
tary to the Greek Cabinet and a 
Koskotas confidant, was arrested on 
allegations that he received $2 mil- 
lion from Koskotas in a Swiss bank 
account. Also jailed was Panayotis | 
Vournas, general manager of the 
postal service. He was charged with 
depositing 7 billion drachmas (near- 
ly $50 million) in the Bank of Crete 
in an attempt to shore it up shortly 
before the scandal broke last fall. 

As opposition parties planned mass 
street rallies to force Papandreou’s resig- 
nation, Parliament was debating a motion 
of no confidence that would bring about 
new elections. But most political observ- 
ers predicted that Papandreou would 
weather the vote, set for early this week 
His political fate is not likely to be settled 
until Greece holds scheduled elections in 
June, and the outlook for the beleaguered 
Prime Minister then is considerably more 
problematic. By William R. Doerner. 
Reported by Mirka Gondicas/Athens 
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POLAND 


Out of the 
Political Desert 


The opposition gains leverage 





hen so-called round-table talks be- 

tween the Polish regime and the 
Solidarity-led opposition began last 
month, few observers expected a 
quick breakthrough. At issue was 
the political price the government 
would pay to win support for eco- 
nomic austerity measures. Last 
week, to just aboul everyone's sur- 
prise, the negotiators disclosed that 
they had agreed on a thorough re- 
organization of the political system 
The reform would include the cre- 


a 


existing lower house, or Sejm, with 
members chosen in free elections, as 
well as the institution of a powerful 
presidency, with the officeholder se- 
lected by parliament. Said Jacek 








Kuron, a leader of the banned Solidarity 
trade union: “This is a step toward de- 
mocracy, the like of which has never been 
taken before under this system.” 

If the accord is carried out, it will 
mark the first time a Communist govern- 
ment has voluntarily ceded a major share 
of power to the opposition. Not only 
would Solidarity and other opposition 
groups be free to compete for seats in the 
98-member senate, but there would also 


Home for a new senate: the parliament building in Warsaw 


be liberalized elections to the Sejm in 
which non-Communists could win up to 
35% of the 460 seats. The two chambers 
would then elect the President. Details of 
the pact will not be unveiled until April 3, 
but both sides have already agreed to June 
parliamentary elections. 

Still, the Communists are not about to 
yield their pre-eminent place. The most 
likely candidate for the post of President 
is General Wojciech Jaruzelski, First Sec- 
retary of the Communist party. Said 
government negotiator Janusz Rey- 
kowski: “Nowhere do elections con- 
test that system. That would threat- 
en the stability of the state.” 

The pact could still falter on the 
question of economic reform. Soli- 
darity wants wages to be indexed to 
the inflation rate, currently 70%, and 
price increases for food and other ne- 
cessities to be introduced gradually 
Even so, said Solidarity representa- 
tive Bronislaw Geremek, “after 45 
years in a political desert, we sudden- 
ly find ourselves in a completely new 


situation.” a 
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EL SALVADOR 








BY RICARDO CHAVIRA ; 





| Salvador’s Santa Ana volcano juts 

majestically over a verdant carpet of 
coffee bushes, coconut palms and banana 
trees, and the occasional clump of peasant 
shacks. Nine years of civil war have 
| racked vast portions of the country, but 
Santa Ana and the rest of western El Sal- 
vador have hardly been touched. 

Now all that is changing. 

Hidden beneath the foliage, several 
hundred guerrillas of the People’s Revolu- 
tionary Army (E.R.P.), the strongest of five 
factions that make up the 10,000-member 
Farabundo Marti National 
Liberation Front, have be- 
gun battling government 
forces for control of the eco- 
nomically vital region. “Ci- 
rilo,” the western regional 
commander of the E.R.P., ex- 
plains, “Our interest is to 
lead the people toward in- 
| surrection. They are already 
clandestinely organized, and 
now we are moving to arm 
them.” 

Cirilo is with a group of 
some 30 heavily armed 
fighters camped on a coffee 
plantation just seven miles 
from Santa Ana’s provincial 
capital, the site of a major 
army base. In recent months 
E.R.P. regulars and dozens of 
new peasant militias have 
attacked military outposts, 
ambushed patrols, and even 
briefly taken a town near the 
Guatemalan border. 

The guerrillas’ bold en- 








Resurgent guerrillas conduct a training drill in Usulutan pro’ 


World 


Revolt Under the Coconut Palms 


F-M.L.N. rebels prepare for their boldest assault since1981 F, 


and participate in national elections. In 
exchange, the rebels wanted the March 
presidential vote postponed for six 
months. That offer set off a flurry of coun- 
terproposals and talks between the 
F.M.L.N. and political-party representa- 
tives. State Department officials, who qui- 
etly met with a rebel spokesman to discuss 
the initiative, were so intrigued that they 
encouraged the Salvadoran government 
to negotiate with the guerrillas. For a time 
it seemed as though the rebel plan could 
provide a way out of the war. 

But like past attempts to bargain, the 
F.M.L.N. proposal fell victim to intransi- 








try into the region, together 
with a sudden surge in 
F.M.L.N. urban violence, is a graphic dem- 
onstration of what even the Bush Admin- 
istration privately acknowledges is the 
F.M.L.N.’s improved military prowess. De- 
spite the infusion of $3.4 billion in Ameri- 
can aid over the past eight years, the Sal- 
vadoran government is not even close to 
winning the civil war. Troops killed most 
of the guerrilla leaders in the west eight 
years ago, forcing the F.M.L.N. out of the 
area. The rebels’ return underscores their 
new strength and the army’s inability to 
vanquish them permanently. 

The F.M.L.N.’s military aggressiveness 
contrasts sharply with the peaceful image 
the rebels have projected in recent weeks. 
F.M.L.N. leaders surprised American and 
Salvadoran officials in January with a 





dramatic offer to lay down their weapons | 





The rebels’ return, after eight years, underscores their new strength 


gence and political shortsightedness, as 
Salvador's civilian and military leaders 


squabbled over whether, how and when to | 


include the guerrillas in the electoral pro- 
cess. There is little doubt now that the 
election will be held as scheduled 
March 19—without rebel participation. 

Stung by their diplomatic setback, the 
guerrillas are prepared to unleash what 
even Bush Administration officials be- 
lieve will be their boldest military assault 
since the failed 1981 “final offensive.” 
US. intelligence officials say the F.M.L.N., 
in preparation for the push, has recruited 
several hundred new fighters from 
among refugees in Honduran camps. The 
officials expect the offensive within 
weeks. 

The guerrillas sound determined to 
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fight unless a newly elected government 
proves unexpectedly willing to reopen ne- 
gotiations. Warns Cirilo: “We have a gen- 
uine desire for peace. But that should not 
be mistaken for weakness.” Schafik Jorge 
Handal. head of the Salvadoran Commu- 
nist Party and one of the F.M.L.N.’s top 
five comandantes, agrees. “If the military 
says no to our plan, then that indicates 
their intention of defeating us militarily,” 
he says. “That would oblige us to respond, 
and the product would be a deepening of 
the war.” Roberto, a veteran E.R.P. com- 
batant is more direct: “If the elections are 
held March 19, our plan is to block them 

This is a war to the finish between us and 
the oligarchs.” 

Far to the east of Santa Ana, in Usu- 
lutan province, the E.R.P. has consolidated 
its hold on another mountainous corridor, 
populated by nearly 200,000 peasants. 
,, Three years ago, the insur- 
. gents there were under fre- 
quent military attack. Civil- 
ian support was minimal. 
Today government troops 
dare only sporadic attacks, 
and they are frequently beat- 
en back by peasant militias 











fighting alongside regular 
combatants. “We have es- 
tablished political control 


over the area,” says “Raul,” 
the rebel commander, “and 
now we are moving toward 
military control as well.” He 
and other guerrilla leaders 
have lately obtained AK-47 
assault rifles. They say the 
guns were bought from the 
Nicaraguan contras; U.S 
and Salvadoran authorities 
insist that the Sandinistas 
supplied them. “The fact 
that we have these weapons 
is an indication of our devel- 
opment.” says Raul. 

Peasant support is cru- 
cial to the kind of rural- 
based war the F.M.L.N. is 
fighting. The impoverished farmers of 
Usulutan, for example, supply the rebels 
with food, information and labor. Says a 
civilian supporter in Santa Ana: “The mo- 
ment a soldier asks you the whereabouts 
of the guerrillas, and you lie and say you 
don’t know, from that moment you are 
collaborating with the guerrillas. And 
there are thousands of us like that.” 

The coming guerrilla offensive seems 
likely to prove a pivotal test of the govern- 
ment’s military strength. US. officials 
doubt that the F.M.L.N. can inflict a major 
defeat. But a senior State Department of- 
ficial adds, “However real or illusory the 
chances for peace, they are now gone 
Now the only alternative for El Salvador 
is more war.” That is the last thing battle- 
weary Salvadorans want = 
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HOSTAGES 


The Lost Life 
Of Terry 
Anderson — 


The American journalist is beginning 
his fifth year in captivity somewhere 
in the bowels of Beirut, a coin 

for a cruel human barter that no 
one has been able to redeem 











BY SCOTT MACLEOD 


magine it. You are chained to a radia- 


derson ever since March 16, 1985, when 
the chief Middle East correspondent for 
the Associated Press was kidnaped in 





mer U.S. Marine is stunned and sobs con- 
stantly, frustrated, angry and afraid that 
the kidnapers intend to execute him. A 


§ tor in a bare, dank room. You never 
see the sun. When your captors fear 
that a noise in the night is an impending 
rescue attempt, you are slammed up 
against the wall, the barrel of a gun 
pressed against your temple. Each day 
you have 15 minutes to shower, brush 
your teeth and wash your underwear in 
the bathroom sink. Your bed is a mat on 
the floor. One of your fellow hostages tries 
to escape, and the guards beat him sense- 
less. Another tries to commit suicide, One 
day you too reach the edge of your sanity 
You begin furiously pounding your head 
against a wall. Blood oozes from your 
scalp and smears down your face 

Life has been like that for Terry An- 


West Beirut. The men who grabbed him, 
members of the Shi'ite Muslim funda- 
mentalist group called Hizballah, were in- 
tent on swapping Western hostages for 17 
comrades imprisoned in Kuwait for a ter- 
rorist spree. Four long years later, Ander- 
son is still held hostage. From accounts by | rut, but he is not alone. In the same 12-ft 
his former fellow captives, TIME has | by 15-ft. bedroom, also shackled hand 
pieced together a glimpse of the life he | and foot and crouching on the floor of a 
has led dirty clothes Father Lawrence 

The first day: Terry Anderson lies on | Martin Jenco of Catholic Relief Services 
a cot in a dingy apartment in Beirut’s | (kidnaped Jan. 8, 1985) peers under his 
sprawling, bomb-ravaged Shi'ite slums. A | blindfold at the new arrival. A month lat- 
blindfold is tightly wrapped around his | er, they are led down to the dungeon, a 
head, and chains shackle a wrist and an- | basement partitioned into cramped cells 
kle, biting into the flesh. He can hear the | with thin plasterboard, and held prisoner 
roar of jets; Beirut airport is near. The for- | with others: William Buckley, Beirut sta- 


guard bursts in and threatens him merely 
because he creaked the bedsprings. “I am 
a friend of the Lebanese.” Anderson had 
told his family. “They won't kidnap me. I 
tell their story to the world.” 

Anderson is lost in the bowels of Bei- 


closet, 





Ahostage’s never ending ordeal: a 
picture chronicle of Anderson's 
captivity. When it suits them, the 
kidnapers send Polaroids or 
videotapes of their hostage to a 
news agency in Beirut. The pictures 
accompany the kidnapers’ repeated 
demands; in the videotapes, 
Anderson usually pleads for help to 
win his freedom. The final words in 
his last message: “One day soon, 
God willing, this will end.” 
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Value, contemporary styling, roomy comfort and a smooth, firm ride have 
made Corsica, Chevy Beretta and Cavalier, Chevy's most popular cars 

They're about to become even more popular. 

Because now you've got three great bonus reasons to buy one of these 
three great cars. (1) Low financing. (2) Stretch out your payments to 
60 months. (3) Popular option package values. 





$1392" 


Standard Features Include: 


* Carpeted trunk floor 

* Composite-type halogen headlamps 

* Disc brake audible wear sensors 

* Engine compartment hood insulator pad 
* Extensive anti-corrosion protection 

* Floor console with storage 

* Front drive 

+ Full interior carpeting 

+ All-season steel-belted radial tires 

* Power ventilation system 

* Rack-and-pinion steering 

* Reclining front bucket seats 

+ Side window defoggers 

* Styled steel whee’ 

* 2.0 Liter engine with Electronic Fuel Injection 
+ S-speed manual transmission 


Preferred Equipment Group # | 


Features: 
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* Heavy-duty battery 
+ Power steering 
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Corsica 


$1812! 


Standard Features Include: 


* All-season steel-beited radial tires 

* AM/FM stereo sound system with Seek and Scan and 
digital clock 

* Bright-accented body-side moldings 

+ Cigarette ighter and lighted ashtray 

* Composite-type halogen headlamps 

* Disc brake audible wear sensors 

* Dual sport mirrors 

* Extensive anti-corrosion protection 

* Five-speed manual transmission 

* Four-way driver's seat adjuster 

+ Full wheel covers 

* Power front disc/rear drum brakes 

* Power rack-and-pinion steering 

* Power ventilation system 

* Reclining front bucket seats 

* Side window defoggers 

* 2.0 Liter engine with Electronic Fuel injection 


Preferred Equipment Group # 1 
Features: 
+ Auxiliary lighting 
* Carpeted front and rear floor mats 


* Heavy-duty battery 
* Tinted glass 
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10% Down Payment S97 250 
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Ss for Under 
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What it adds up to is this: You get the Chevy you want, PLUS the options 
you want, for under $190 a month 
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right equipment and the right price 
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Standard Features Include: 


* AM/FM stereo sound system with Seek and Scan and 
digital clock 
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* Body-side moldings 
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* Five-speed manual transmission 

* Flush door-into-roof styling 

* Four-way driver's seat adjuster 

* Front ashtray lamp 

* Gage package with tachometer 
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+ All-season steel-belted radial tires 

* Power front disc/rear drum brakes 

* Power rack-and-pinion steering 

* Power ventilation system 

* Reclining front bucket seats 

+ Side window defoggers 

* F41 Sport Suspension with rear stabilizer bar 

* Styled steel wheels 

* 2.0 Liter engine with Electronix Fuel Injection 


Preferred Equipment Group # I 
Features: 


* Auniliary lighting 
* Carpeted front and rear floor mats 
* Heavy-duty battery 


pray supe With 510,1662°° 


10% Down Payment_ 51,0169 
59,14930 
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Let's get it together... buckle up 


THE 








tion chief of the CIA (kidnaped March 16, 
1984), the Rev. Benjamin Weir, a Presby- 
terian missionary (kidnaped May 8, 
1984), and eventually David Jacobsen, di- 
rector of American University Hospital 
(kidnaped May 28, 1985). 

The hostages are repeatedly threat- 
ened with death. Their meals consist of 
Arabic bread, foul-tasting cheese and tea. 
Buckley's treatment reveals the full cruel- 
| ty of the kidnapers. He catches a bad cold 
| that develops into pneumonia, but the 
guards show him no mercy. “Mr. Buckley 
is dying.” Father Jenco pleads one day 
“He is sick. He has dry heaves. Give us 
liquids.” 

Speaking to one another in whispers, 
the hostages listen to Buckley’s moans as 
he grows weaker, and finally delirious. On 
June 3, Buckley squats on the tile floor be- 
lieving that he is sitting on a toilet seat, 
and food fantasies fill his head. “I'd like 
some poached eggs on toast, please,” he 
mumbles. “Td like an order of pancakes.” 
That night Buckley starts making strange 
grunts and the others realize they are 
hearing the rattle of death, and a guard 
comes and drags Buckley’s body away 
Anderson's first letter to his family con- 
tains his last will and testament 

Out of the blue comes hope. At the 
end of June Anderson learns that TWA 
Flight 847 has been hijacked and 39 
American passengers are being held. 
| Hajj, the chief guard, arrives with word 
that a package deal is in the works. “You 
will be going home,” he says 

Nothing happens. The guards, how- 
ever, improve living conditions for An- 
derson and the others, apparently in fear 
they might fall sick and die like Buckley. 
“Christmas in July” brings dinner of 
Swiss steak, vegetables and fruit, medical 
checkups by a kidnaped Lebanese Jewish 
doctor, and the chance to start worshiping 
together. Anderson, once a lapsed Catho- 
lic whose faith now grows stronger by the 
day, wheedles permission from Hajj to 
make his confession to Father Jenco. Lat- 
er, all the hostages are allowed to hold 
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daily services in their “Church of the 
Locked Door.” They celebrate Commu- 
nion with scraps of Arabic bread. Ander- 
son tells the guards to shut up when they 
mock the Christian service 

After the first worship, Pastor Weir 
reaches out and grasps Anderson, and the 
two men hug. Perhaps worried that the 
frail minister might be slipping, Anderson 
urges him to be strong. “Don’t give up,” 
he tells him. “Keep going.” 

Another new hostage has arrived, 
Thomas Sutherland, dean of agriculture 
at American University (kidnaped June 
9, 1985). Eventually the captors permit 
their prisoners to be together all the time 
and to remove their blindfolds when the 
guards are out of the room 


ne day in September, Hajj raises 
everybody's hopes again by an- 
nouncing that a hostage will final- 
ly be released. He has them play a cruel 
game: they must choose for themselves 
who will go free. “Think it over,” he com- 
mands as he walks away 
The hostages drag their agonizing dis- 
cussion late into the night. Pastor Weir 
and Father Jenco make no effort to put 
themselves forward, and Sutherland is too 
much ofa gentleman. But Anderson near- 
ly takes a swing at Jacobsen as the two 
men engage in a bitter contest to be cho- 
sen. Anderson wins the vote, but then is 
devastated when Hajj refuses to abide by 
the decision. “Terry Anderson will not be 
the first to be released,” he snaps. “He 
might be the last one.” A few nights later, 
Hajj tells Pastor Weir he is going home 
On Christmas Eve the hostages hear 
on the radio that Church of England envoy 
Terry Waite has failed to negotiate their 


| freedom, and has returned to London. An- 


derson is crushed. Father Jenco tries to 
sing carols but is too depressed, Jacobsen 
draws a crude Christmas tree on a piece of 
cardboard and sticks it on the wall 
Anderson fights back boredom and de- 
pression by throwing himself into habits 
and hobbies. Each morning he obsessively 
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cleans the sleeping mats and takes spirited 
40-minute walks around and around the 
room. When he fashions a chess set from 
scraps of tinfoil, the guards take the game 
away. Anderson takes French lessons from 
Sutherland, and stays up all night reading 
the Bible and novels by Charles Dickens 
that the guards provide. 

After solitary confinement, the cama- 
raderie is energizing. From memory Suth- 
erland recites the poetry of his beloved 
Robert Burns, in the brogue of his native 
Scotland (he once played professional 
football with the Glasgow Rangers). Fa- 
ther Jenco takes the hostages on an imagi- 
nary tour of Rome and the Vatican. An- 
derson makes a deck of cards from paper 
scraps, and they all play cutthroat games 
of hearts. 

Like sophists, Anderson the liberal 
Democrat and Jacobsen the Reagan Re- 
publican constantly provoke each other 
into arguments to keep their minds alive 

More than the others, Anderson chal- 
lenges the guards, although for some rea- 
son he is beaten less frequently. He goes 
on a seven-day hunger strike when they 
suddenly ban the radio and the occasional 
copies of the International Herald Tri- 
bune. He does not know it, but the news 





blackout is imposed so he will not learn of 
the deaths of his father and brother back 
in the US. He does find out, however, that 
since his kidnaping his second daughter, 
Sulome, has been born. 

In July 1986 Father Jenco is freed. Ja- 
cobsen goes home in November, but the 
public revelation of a secret U.S. arms- 
for-hostages deal with Iran torpedoes any 
further releases. Two months later, Waite 
the mediator is himself kidnaped. 

Feeling increasingly abandoned by 
his government, Anderson spends much 
of 1987 in isolation. In December he gets 
a new roommate, French diplomat Mar- 
cel Fontaine (kidnaped March 22, 1985). 
Anderson is denied permission to send 
out a videotaped Christmas message to 
his family. The frustration becomes un- | 
bearable, and one day he walks over toa 
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wall and beats his head against it. Blood 
seeps from Anderson’s scalp. “Terry!” 
Fontaine pleads. “Think of your family!” 

All the hostages find the cruelty too 
much to take. Sutherland, who had gone 
to Beirut passionately hoping to help Leb- 
anese farmers, is treated worse than the 
others. He tries to kill himself by putting a 
nylon sack over his head. A more recent 
kidnap victim, Frank Reed, director of 
the Lebanese International School (kid- 
naped Sept. 9, 1986), attempts to escape 
but is caught. The guards beat him vi- 
ciously and break his spirit, leaving him 
prostrate on the floor. 

In 1988 Anderson and Fontaine find 
themselves in an apartment that has car- 
peting, heat and hot food. Are they being 
fattened up in preparation for their re- 
lease? Despite the constant disappoint- 
ments, Anderson is determined to think 
about his future. He ponders quitting jour- 
nalism to take up farming. At last on 
May 3, after he has spent more than three 
years as a hostage, his time appears to have 
come when a guard tells him to get ready. 

“You should do the same as I’m do- 
ing,” Anderson says, trying to improve 
the Frenchman’s chances. At midnight 
they come and take Anderson away. Two 
hours later, Fontaine learns that it is he 
who is being freed. 

Fontaine remembers a conversation 
with Anderson. Feeling ill and more de- 
pressed than usual, he had turned to An- 


| derson and said, “Terry, Iam not afraid to 


die. But I don’t want to die here and have 
them throw my body into the sea like they 
did with Buckley.” 
Anderson thought for a moment and 
replied, “I don’t want to die anywhere.” 
Five months ago, Anderson's most re- 


| cent videotaped message was dropped off | 


at a Western news agency in Beirut. Sign- 
ing off, he said to his family, “Kiss my 
daughters. Keep your spirits up, and I will 
try to do the same. One day soon, God 
willing, this will end.” — Withreporting by 


William Dowell/Paris and Edwin M. Reingold/Los 
Angeles 
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Mughniyah is also a prime suspect in the 1985 skyjacking of TWA Flight 847 


The Man Who Holds the Hostages 


tis no secret who holds Terry Anderson. Imad Mughniyah is his name. He is a 38- 

year-old Lebanese leader of the Shi'ite fundamentalist group Hizballah whose his- 
tory of terrorism is grislier than the record of Palestinian renegade Abu Nidal. Mugh- 
niyah’s villainy, U.S. officials say, runs from bombings, like the suicide attacks on the 
US. embassy and Marine barracks in Beirut, to hijackings. He is a prime suspect in 
the US. for his alleged role in the 1985 skyjacking of TWA Flight 847 in which a 
Navy diver was murdered. And he has made a specialty of kidnaping: U.S. officials 
believe that Mughniyah, under the cloak of cover names like Islamic Jihad and the 
Revolutionary Justice Organization, has been involved in the kidnaping of at least 31 
Westerners since 1984 and that he continues to hold most of the 13 still in captivity. 

The kidnapers specifically wanted Terry Anderson. Fatefully, perhaps, the re- 
porter advertised his availability the day before his capture, when he ventured into 
Beirut’s southern suburbs to quiz Hizballah spiritual leader Sheik Mohammed Hus- 
sein Fadlallah. But Anderson's colleagues at the Associated Press believe he may 
have put himselfon Hizballah’s blacklist as far back as 1983, when he traveled to their 
stronghold in Baalbek to grill Shi'ite leaders about the bombing of the U.S. Marine 
barracks. 

The grandson ofa Shi'ite mullah, Mughniyah trained with Yasser Arafat’s Fatah 
faction of the Palestine Liberation Organization. A high school dropout, he excelled 
at terrorism; his boldness and quick grasp of explosives and weaponry impressed his 
commanders. But he fell out with Fatah leaders and in 1982, when Israeli troops 
invaded Lebanon and occupied his village, Teir Debbe, Mughniyah joined the newly 
formed and more radical Hizballah (Party of God), He took to wearing religious garb 
even as he recruited activists and professionals to the Shi'ite cause. He rose quickly to 
the top of the organization, and as security chief, Mughniyah is thought to be the 
group’s most powerful figure. He continues to hold the Westerners captive despite 
public pleas from Fadlallah that they be set free. 

His original motivation was to avenge the mistreatment of Shi'ites in Lebanon 
and to vent his hatred of the U'S. and Israel. But U.S. sources say he has become 
obsessed with trying to secure the freedom of his brother-in-law Mustafa Badreddin 
and 16 other Shi'ites jailed in Kuwait after a 1983 bombing blitz. Mughniyah 
launched his subsequent kidnaping and hijacking spree to spring the 17 in a prison- 
ers-for-hostages swap. Among his victims: William Buckley, the CIA station chief, 
who died in captivity. 

Mughniyah reportedly gets his financing from Tehran, and is considered Iran’s 
man in Lebanon; his closest mentors there include conservative leaders locked in 
rivalry with Iran's would-be pragmatists. Even so, Mughniyah has been forced to free 
numerous American, French and West German hostages when it served Iran's inter- 
ests, while his personal demands have never been met. 

Mughniyah seems content to bide his time until the U.S. breaks. But he has not 
tired of finding ways to press Hizballah’s confrontation with the West. Britain’s 
Guardian newspaper reported last month that he was busy organizing mass demon- 
strations in Lebanon. The cause: demanding Salman Rushdie’s death for writing The 
Satanic Verses. 
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Final exams 


at Le Cordon Bleu. 





*..and then he said Just because your sister’s in France 
Honors awarded my terrine aux foies de doesn’t mean you can't give her a taste 
* S I e... volaille was superb.” of home. With AT&T, it costs a lot less 
in t. 4OUIS. “What's that?” than you'd think. So go ahead. Reach 


26 ‘ : out and touch someone® 
What’ that? How can 


my own little sister be such 
a philistine?”’ 
“Is it like chopped liver?” 
“Yes. The way chocolate 
mousse ts like mud pie.” 
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“Have you finally learned hou 


— 
to make a good mud pie?” Al al 


The right choice. 








Choose the form of a Tempo GLS... 

Front-wheel drive Ford Tempo GLS exhibits 
admirable form. And to enhance its function, 
Tempo GLS also offers a multiple-port electroni- 
cally fuel-injected high output engine. Touring 
suspension system. Five-speed manual transaxle. 
Front-bucket sport performance seats with power- 


adjustable lumbar support. And an interior that com- 


bines comfort with an easy-to-see, easy-to-reach 
instrument panel with sport instrumentation. 
Or the function of Tempo All-Wheel-Drive. 
But if your driving ambition takes a different 
form, you might prefer the on-demand road-grip- 
ping traction of Tempo All-Wheel-Drive. Or the 


smooth performance of the Tempo GL or LX. They 
all offer an ideal blend of form. And function. 
Transferable 6/60 Powertrain Warranty. 

Covers you and future owners, with no transfer 
cost, on major powertrain components for 6 years/ 
60,000 miles. Restrictions and deductible apply. 
Ask to see this limited warranty at your Ford Dealer. 
Quality is Job 1. 

Our goal is to build the highest quality cars 
and trucks in the world. 


Ford Tempo GLS 


Its form says a lot 
about its function. 
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TIBET 


Chafing Under 
The Yoke 


| Bonfires and brawls once 
| again choked the streets of the 

Tibetan capital of Lhasa. Ever 
| since China invaded the 
| mountainous region in 1950, 


oe Set A 


i Be. ee 


| the Tibetans have periodically 
erupted in violent protest 
against Communist rule. Last 
week, after three days of riot- 
ing, Chinese authorities im- 
posed martial law and troops 
armed with automatic weap- 
ons ringed the city to quell the 
unrest. At least 30 people were 
believed killed and more than 





EGYPT 
Odious 
Transactions 


The basic facts were eerily fa- 
miliar. A North African na- 
tion stood accused of obtaining 
equipment from a European 
firm in order to build a poison- 
gas plant. Only this time the 
culprit is not U.S. antagonist 
Libya but good friend Egypt 








Thoroughly modern Raisa? 





100 were wounded in the ensu- 
ing melee 

From India, the Tibetan 
government-in-exile con- 
demned the Chinese crack- 
down and said it feared the 
Communists would use the ri- 
ots “as an excuse to resort to 
more repressive methods.” But 
the bloodshed may increase 





ported last week that the U.S. 
was concerned that Egypt was 
planning to build a gas factory 
north of Cairo with materials it 
bought from Zurich-based 
Krebs A.G 

The same day the news 
broke, Krebs announced it had 
stopped deliveries to Egypt, 
following an order issued by 
the Swiss government on 
March 2. Krebs also said it be- 


The New York Times re- 
| 
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SOVIET UNION 
Glasnost’s 
Better Half? 


Is Raisa Gorbachev becoming 
the prima donna of pere- 
stroika? In rare coverage of 
the Soviet leader's wife, TASS 
quoted her last week as she 
spoke out on her husband's re- 
forms and the role of women in 
world peace at a Moscow re- 
| ception honoring International 
| Women’s Day. “Soviet people 
| are putting into practice plans 
of revolutionary restructur- 
ing.” the Soviet First Lady 
said. “We want our public life 





lieved the equipment was in- 
tended only for pharmaceuti- 
cal production. Egyptian 
President Hosni Mubarak de- 
nied that Egypt had any plans 
to make poison gas. “This is 
the first I've heard of it,” he 
said. “We are against chemical 
weapons.” The U.S. now faces 
a potential dilemma: how to 
stand by its strong opposition 
to chemical weapons without 
alienating a strategic ally = 





. to be worthy of a human 
being.” 

Observers credit Mrs, Gor- 
bachev’s new prominence to 
both g/asnost and her natural 
self-confidence. But not all So- 
viets approve of Raisa’s high 
profile. Groused one Musco- 
vite: “What is the meaning of 
Raisa this, Raisa that? Am I 
supposed to live like she does?” 
At a televised celebration at 
the Bolshoi Theater after her 
speech, it was clear that she 
has not totally broken the tra- 
ditional mold of Soviet leaders’ 
spouses. Mikhail Gorbachev 
sat on the dais, while Raisa 
watched from the audience. @ 


Conflagration: masked rioters burn a ransacked restaurant; Chinese police crack down on demonstrators outsid 








le a Buddhist temple 


international pressure on Bei- 
jing to start negotiations with 
the Tibetans. The Dalai Lama, 
who fled to India in 1959, has 
accused the Chinese of stalling 
on proposed talks to make 
fiercely independent Tibet a 
self-governing entity “in asso- 
ciation” with the People’s 
Republic “ 


AFGHANISTAN 


Stalled at the 
Gates of Glory 


“If Jalalabad falls, can Kabul 
be far behind?” say the Af- 
ghans. But for the mujahedin 
forces, capturing Afghani- 
stan’s third largest city is prov- 
ing tougher than expected 
Last week the rebels confi- 
dently predicted they would 
take Jalalabad within a week 
But after five days of fierce 
fighting, the Soviet-backed 
Kabul regime was showing no | 
sign of surrendering. A victory 
for the rebels would give them 
an important boost in political 
credibility. On the other hand, 
if government forces can hold 
Jalalabad, they will deal a seri- 
ous psychological blow to their 
enemies 

On Friday the rebel lead- 
ers, during their first Cabinet 
meeting Afghanistan, 
once again predicted victory 
Said Sibghatullah Mojaddedi, 
President of the interim gov- 
ernment: “We hope to hold 
further Cabinet meetings 
nearer and nearer Kabul.” 


inside 
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— Bear 
Of a Soviet 
Politician 


Bumped from power by conservatives, 
BORIS YELTSIN is campaigning 


hard to avenge that “mugging” and 
improve on Gorbachev's reforms 


Ever since he was brought by Mikhail Gorbachev into the 
Soviet Politburo in December 1985, no Soviet political figure 
has been as irreverently outspoken about Soviet life or as am- 
bitious to change it as Boris Yeltsin, 58, a heavyset, 6-ft. 2-in. 
man from Sverdlovsk in the Ural Mountains. Appointed to 
clean up the corrupt Moscow party committee, he quickly 
fired hundreds of bureaucrats and barnstormed the city, crit- 
icizing food shortages and general incompetence. But his re- 
forming zeal and a bitter public debate with Politburo con- 
servative Yegor Ligachev led to his public censure and ouster 
from the Moscow party position in November 1987. 

But Yeltsin has refused to disappear. Banished to a dep- 
uty-ministry position in the construction industry, he is now 
attempting the unheard-of in Soviet life: a political come- 
back. Widely popular on the streets of Moscow, Yeltsin has 
got himself chosen as one of two candidates in the March 26 
nationwide runoff for the brand-new Congress of People’s 
Deputies. Today he campaigns daily around the city, excit- 
ing cheering crowds and recruiting campaign workers at ev- 
ery stop. He interrupted the frenzy of his quest and granted 
an interview in his Moscow office with TIME Washington 
correspondent David Aikman. 


Q. You are running for election in the Moscow district as 
if your life depended on it. Why does winning it mean so much 
to you? 

A. My candidacy was proposed by several hundred organi- 
zations in 50 different constituencies around the Soviet 
Union. But the Moscow constituency is the Moscow con- 
stituency. An elected representative will find it easier to 
deal with issues if he has been elected by this particular 
constituency, constituency No. | in Moscow. 

And during the dramatic events of the fall of 1987, I 
was accused of not being acceptable to Muscovites. I think 
it is now objectively possible to find out whether this is 
the case. 


Q. Why is this so important to you? 

A. Why? If you were mugged on the street and robbed of 
your jacket, it would also be important to you that your rob- 
ber was identified and captured. 














Interview 





Q. If you get elected as a representative for Moscow, how will 
you view your role? 

A. It will be one thing if I am just a representative at the 
Congress and quite another if I am in the permanent Su- 
preme Soviet as a sort of professional politician—to use 
your vocabulary, though we don’t have such terminology— 
in which case my functions will be different and ought to be 
looked at differently. As to actually becoming a member of 
the Supreme Soviet, I don’t rate my chances very high. 


Q. Why not? 
A. As I see it, the people who make the proposals are not 
very enthusiastic about it. 


Q. Who, for example? 
A. The political leadership. 


Q. Why is the political leadership opposed to you? 

A. You can’t explicitly call it opposition. I give full support 
to the general direction of perestroika, to the country’s for- 
eign policy and so on. But I have my own views on matters 
of political tactics that differ slightly from the position of 
the official leadership. In this respect, there is a certain ten- 
sion in our relationship, but I insist on certain limits to it. 


Q. Should the President of the Soviet Union be chosen by a di- 
rect, popular vote? 

A. I think he should be. This is my opinion. I think elec- 
tions should be universal, equal, by direct and secret vote 
between alternative candidates, from the bottom to the top, 
including the election of the Chairman of the Presidium of 
the U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet. 


Q. Would you be willing to run for this office? 
A. I am not an alternative candidate to Gorbachev. I ac- 
cept Gorbachev as a leader. 


Q. What if there were no Gorbachev? 
A. Why discuss it? Gorbachev is there. 


Q. You have said there was a “Mafia” that tried to block your re- 
forms when you were first secretary of the Moscow party com- 
mittee. How did it operate? 

A. I think you in America have quite enough experience in 
this area, so you must know its methods better than I do. 
The Mafia in the Soviet Union is a long way from being as 
strong and influential as it is in America, Our Mafia does 
not have as much experience as yours. 


Q. What policy differences do you have with Gorbachev? 


| A. None in foreign policy, but some things in domestic pol- 
| icy. The official view is that perestroika must be pushed 





forward in every direction, that it must embrace every- 
thing. But I believe we don’t have enough options and 
resources for this. We are not mature enough. We have 
not yet gone through psychological restructuring in re- 
gard to the democratization of society. So we have to 
move forward by stages. I favor this approach. One stage 
yields one result, then the next stage yields another, thus 
forming a chain of restructuring. Of course, one of the 
first links in the whole chain is that of the political sys- 
tem. Starting here, we must then improve living stan- 
dards and concentrate our resources on this, even if it 
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means reducing investments, financial allocations or ex- 
penditures in other areas, so that people can come to be- 
lieve in the process. Psychologically, we have certainly 
started to live slightly better, and that’s perestroika. But 
by heading off in every direction at once, as we have 
been doing for 34 years, we have hardly made any pro- 
gress at all as far as the standard of living is concerned 


Q. Perhaps things have got even worse? 
A. Perhaps they have in some regions, though it depends 
where 


Q. Why is the Soviet economy in such a mess? 
A. That's too broad a question. It is probably because we 
didn’t fulfill the slogans we proclaimed in 1917: “Power to 
the Soviets,” “Land to the peasants,” “Factories to the 
workers,” “Bread to the hungry.” Authoritarian leadership 
and therefore a lack of democracy have led to a certain ap- 
athy among the people, to a sort of civil nihilism, a skepti- 
cism. And to all this we must add the mistakes of the cult of 
personality. That’s just one part of the problem 

Then we have been constantly criticizing the competi- 
liveness and the market process of your own system to the 

















“If you were 
mugged on the 
street and 
robbed of your 
jacket, it would 
also be 
important to 
you that your 
robber was 
identified and 
captured.” 


point of excluding the very word market from any discus- 
sion of our country. A market can be a capitalist or a so- 
cialist one, but it is still a market. So here we have wasted a 
lot of time, not to mention all that has been sacrificed and 
the people and the resources we have lost. Also, the system 
of leveled-down wages has led to a loss of interest in their 
work on the part of both workers and managers. Let's say 
that somebody has set a record, has fulfilled not one daily 
quota but five. His wages ought to be raised by a factor of 
five, but instead, there is an immediate tendency to pay 
him not five times as much money but three times 
“There, so much for your wanting to get rich.” 


Q. Is there something in the Russian character that hinders 
progress in this country? 

A. I think the problem derives from conditions that do not 
allow the Russian character to express itself. The Russian 
character is no weaker than the American character. We 
also have people with a flair for business, but, of course 
in the matter of entrepreneurship, some of your execu- 
lives have made quicker progress, thanks to entrepreneur- 
ship itself. We only started talking about socialist entre- 
preneurship in the past few years, thinking it a possible 





































way out for ourselves. “Come on,” we said, “move and 
think faster, and you'll get more profit for your 
enterprise.” 


Q. One of your main adversaries in the Politburo is Yegor Liga- 
chev, chairman of the agricultural commission. What does he 
represent to you? 

A. 1 must correct you. He is not my adversary; he is my 
opponent. 


Q. What is the difference? 

A. With an adversary one fights a duel or settles scores in 
some form or other, by military force, for example. But 
Ligachev is my opponent. We simply have different opin- 
ions, different points of view on certain questions of tac- 
tics. Well, of course, I think he is more conservative, if not 
to say outright conservative, to put it simply. That is why 
I think this complicates the process of perestroika. There 
are, however, some forces behind him. They cannot be 
defined; they are not organized; you can’t identify them as 
Ivanov or Petrov, but they exist. Not to the extent of rep- 
resenting an opposition to Gorbachev, but a slowing- 
down factor. 


Q. How did Ligachev slow down 
perestroika? 

A. In hidden ways. I would put forward 
one proposal, and he would advance the 
opposite point of view. In regard to so- 
cial justice, he considers there are no 
problems in this area, but I think there 
are problems that keep the moral fabric 
of society in a state of tension. Remove 
this tension, and the sprouts of pere- 
stroika will start growing. 


Q. What do you think about a multiparty 
system? 

A. It’s a difficult question. We have not 
yet removed the locks from all the 
doors, locks that are sealed with sealing wax. It's my view 
that this issue ought to be open for discussion. That would 
be the first step. We are not ready today; I mean we are 
not ready today to take a decision on this tomorrow. 


Q. You have spoken out against privileges for party function- 
aries. But didn't you take advantage of them yourself? 

A. I was appointed as a deputy minister, thrown down 
from the ninth floor to the fourth floor of this building. 
About a day later, somebody turns up offering me privi- 
leged access and other products. I didn’t let him take 
more than two steps inside my office. I said to him, 
“You're not to blame. I understand why you were sent to 
me, but I have principles. I am against such things. Don’t 
ever come here again.” 

Of course, I have not refused all the privileges, to be 
quite honest. It is one thing to refuse foodstuffs, access to 
special stores and various services, but I have not refused 
an official car, a dacha, a small wooden house in the area 
where ministers reside and special health services. Among 
other ministers, nobody else has followed this example. 


Q. What inner motivation drives you when you deal with all these 
issues? 


“We have 
wasted a lot of 
time, not to 
mention all that 
has been 


sacrificed and 
the people and 
the resources 
we have lost.” 








A. It may seem trivial to you, but I really want us to have a 
state that is socially just. Really. And I want to fight for 
this. 


Q. That is not trivial. Have you had this conviction since 
childhood? 

A. Well, of course, but not as intensively as today. The feel- 
ing sharpened over the course of time, as I started to 
learn more, as I came across wide polarities in living 
standards. So I am a fervent advocate of social justice. It 
is essential for the very moral and psychological climate 
of society. No special means are required, but sacrifices 
on the part of certain kinds of people are essential. We 
have to sacrifice ourselves. I don’t consider this a slogan. 
Public interests are higher than personal interests. In a 
month I may be elected to the Congress of People’s 
Deputies and would therefore no longer be a minister. 
Today I don’t know where I will find work. This doesn’t 
bother me. Things are easier in your country. A political 
figure may have his own farm, some capital, a factory— 
and he is not afraid to abandon all this for a while—and 
not even lose it, if he is elected to the Senate or the 
House of Representatives. He can 
work there for a while and then go 
back to his property. He feels quite 
safe. But I don’t even have a ruble 
saved up. 


Q. Was there something very striking that 
happened in your life that got you going on 
your present path? 

A. There were a number of dramatic 
moments in my life. For example, I de- 
cided to travel all around the Soviet 
Union without a kopek in my pocket, 
just to see it. It was in 1952. I traveled 
and observed during the three summer 
months. To have a checkbook while 
traveling is one thing. It is quite another 
to own only a student card identifying 
me as a student of the Urals Polytechnical Institute. This 
taught me a lot, for instance, when I traveled on the roof of 
a railroad car without a ticket, when I spent the night in 
sheds with poor and homeless people. That is how I trav- 
eled, although it seems impossible to imagine. 

How did I earn the food to eat? I did some odd jobs 
here and there, like unloading coal. I prepared an army 
colonel for his entrance exam in math to an institute of 
higher learning, and he gave me some money. Later I 
lived in a barracks for ten years. A shed with one corri- 
dor and rooms on either side, 20 rooms and five of us in 
one room, not to mention the goat that slept next to us. 
When someone turned on the record player in the end 
room [Yeltsin interrupts himself to break into verses 
from an old civil-war song], the whole barracks started 
singing. So there has been a whole variety of different 
experiences in my life, unusual ones. That’s without 
mentioning that I played in the top volleyball league for 
Sverdlovsk for five years. I am still keen on sports, but 
now I play tennis. 


Q. Do you play well? 
A. I can’t say I do. I am no longer 20, but I could play 
with you. = 
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ANNOUNCING 
THE ARRIVAL OF 
THE Ib-VALVE 
VOLVO 740 GLE. 


ESTIMATED TIME OF 
DEPARTURE: 
IMMEDIATEL 


The 16-valve 740 GLE is Volvo’ most recent 
addition to the 700 Series. And one that any motoring 
enthusiast will surely welcome. 

Beginning with its twin-cam 16-valve engine that 
achieves 153 horsepower, this new Volvo is equipped 
to deliver in all areas of performance. In fact, the 
editors at Road & Track praised it by saying “There's 
none of the low-end weakness that plagues some 
other multi-valve power plants”. 

There’ a Constant Track rear suspension that 
improves road handling and reduces road noise at the 
same time. 


© 1989 VOLVO NORTH AMERICA CORPORATION 


Something else to feel good about is that the 
740 GLE 16-valve offers anti-lock braking and a 
driver's side Supplemental Restraint System as stan- 
dard equipment. 

Other standard features include power sunroof, 
air-conditioning, heated front seats and a four-speaker 
audio system that turns the passenger compartment 
into a traveling conservatory. 

So visit your Volvo dealer for a test drive soon. 
Before the 16-valve you've 
been waiting for,isnoloner WOLWO 
waiting for you. A car you can believe in. 














If you're concerned 
about hair loss... 











| ...ee your doctor. 


If you’re losing your hair, 
you no longer have a reason to 

ose hope. 

Only your doctor can diagnose 
the cause of your hair loss and 
discuss the treatment options 
available to you. 

There are treatment programs 
that have shown good results in 
clinical tests. 

Certain programs work better 
for some than for others. Your 
doctor will be able to tell you 
which option is best suited for 
you. 

For the only treatment programs 
for hair loss that are medically 
proven, see your doctor. 























The Upjohn Company 
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The Panasonic Boom: the next generation in business. 





“«“There’s an easy way out in anything. 
But the messages I’m getting from the top today 
say don’t just buy what everyone else has 
—buy smart.” 






+8 


The tougher the:business 
climate has gotten, the tougher 
top management has gotten. 

And today it seems there 
are three key words in decision 
making. Justify, justify, justify. 

So how do you make a case 
for Panasonic’ Genesis" copiers? 

First, the name is one that’s 
always been associated with 
good value. 

And second, there's the 
product itself. Or should we Say, 
family of products. Because 
Genesis is a complete line of full- 
featured copiers that lets you 
pick exactly what you need. 
SYoRVelehelolahaal-\(- Boke) -16-10)-1510) 
to get what you want. 

Panasonic Genesis copiers. 
Not always the obvious choice. 
But often the smart one. And this 
is just one of the ways we're 
making our name felt around 
the office today. 

For the name of your 
nearest dealer, call toll-free: 
1-800-447-4700. 


. Panasonic ; 


@)iiesy-\elenacines 


Copiers, Typewriters, Printers, 
Peripherals and Facsimiles. 
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Putting a Brake on TV “Sleaze” 








BY RICHARD ZOGLIN 





V’s sin-and-sex parade marches 

on. Highlights on last week's 
tabloid shows ranged from a story 
on “the undercover Romeo,” a drug 
informant who allegedly lured inno- 
cent women into dope deals, to an 
ogling visit to a topless coffee shop 
Can't something be done, critics and 
concerned viewers cry, about such 
tasteless shows? Now a campaign 
against TV sleaze appears to be 
gathering steam. But the cure may 
be worse than the disease 

The issue leaped to the fore two 
weeks ago, when a Michigan house- 
wife, Terry Rakolta, became an in- 
stant celebrity for her successful let- 
ter-writing campaign against the 
bawdy Fox network sitcom Married 

With Children. Responding to 
her complaints, several major advertisers, 
including Kimberly-Clark and Procter & 
Gamble, said they would no longer run 
ads on the show because of its “offensive” 
content. The sitcom—Fox’s highest-rated 
show—is in no mortal danger: ad time is 
sold out for the season, Fox officials say, 
and only one company, Tambrands, actu- 
ally canceled a scheduled commercial be- 
cause of Rakolta’s complaints 

Her one-woman ground swell, howev- 
er, has exposed a growing skittishness 
among advertisers. While many are “ton- 
nage” buyers, willing to place their com- 
mercials anywhere, others carefully select 
shows in order to avoid being associated 
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Advertisers are growing wary of shows that might offend 





Talk host Downey rants: a ne’ 


concern for standards 





Will the protests make TV better or just blander? 


with questionable material. With the pro- 
liferation of so-called trash TV, the num- 
ber of troublesome programs has mullti- 
plied. Among them are such tabloid 
shows as A Current Affair, Inside Edition 
and The Reporters; sensational talk pro- 
grams like The Morton Downey Jr. Show 
and Geraldo; and occasional over-the- 
edge network offerings like Geraldo Rive- 
ra’s NBC special last fall on Satanism 

| Most of these shows do quite well in 
the ratings. But as the Married With 
Children flap demonstrated, ratings are 
not everything, even along Madison Ave- 

“What Married With Children 

has done is make everybody take a sharp- 











MARRIED. William Hurt, 38, Oscar-winning 
actor (for 1985's Kiss of the Spider Wom- 
an) and star of the Oscar-nominated film 
The Accidental Tourist; and Heidi Hender- 
son, daughter of bandleader Skitch Hen- 
derson:; he for the second time; in Sne- 
den’s Landing, N.Y 





MARRIED. Kevin Kline, 41, swashbuckling 
stage actor (Hamlet, The Pirates of Pen- 
zance) and screen star (The January 
Man): and Phoebe Cates, 25, model and 
actress (Bright Lights, Big City): both for 
the first time 





SEPARATED. Joseph P. Kennedy Il, 36, two- 
term Massachusetts Congressman and 
oldest son of the late Senator Robert F 
Kennedy; and city planner Sheila Rauch 


Kennedy, 39; after ten years of marriage 


er look at standards,” says Betsy Frank, a 
senior vice president of Saatchi & Saatchi 
advertising. NBC, under attack for its low- 
road programming, is re-creating the po- 
| sition of vice president of program stan- 
dards and policy, eliminated last 
year for budgetary reasons. The net- 
work is also setting up meetings with 
ad executives to explain its policy 
for screening out offensive material 
Ina TV marketplace that seems 
to be operating with fewer and fewer 
restraints, it is ironic that advertisers 
have become the new guardians of 
quality. The trouble is: Whose defi- 
nition of quality? Campaigns 
against “tasteless” shows usually 
come from the most conservative el- 
ements of American society. One 
pressure group, Christian Leaders 
for Responsible TV, is making plans 
to monitor TV programming this 
spring and to organize a boycott of 
major sponsors of “anti-Christian” 
shows. Rakolta’s objections to Mar- 


ried With Children managed to 
miss totally the show’s satirical 
point. This sitcom family—male- 
chauvinist husband, unliberated wife, 


sluttish teenage daughter—is being lam- 
| pooned by exaggeration The same sort of 
complaints—just as misguided—were 
launched against the bigoted Archie Bun- 
ker in the early 1970s 
| One does not have to like Married 
With Children or TV's tabloid shows to be 
disturbed by campaigns to drive them 
from the air. Advertiser boycotts, if suc- 
cessful, do not make TV better, only 
blander. They also reveal a remarkable 
lack of faith in the ability of viewers 
to lodge the ultimate protest: turning off 
the set Reported by Mary Cronin 
and Naushad S. Mehta/New York 





Milestones — 


and twin sons. Kennedy also withdrew 
himself from consideration to succeed 
Massachusetts Governor Michael Duka- 
kis next year 


HOSPITALIZED. Carroll O'Connor, 64. rotund 

| actor best known as the amiable bigot Ar- 
chie Bunker in the 1970s TV series All in 
the Family and current star of NBC's Jn the 
Heat of the Night; for coronary-artery by- 
pass surgery at Emory University Hospi- 
talin Atlanta 


DIED. Donna Ashlock, 17, freckle-faced teen 
who in 1986 received the transplanted 
| heart of her lovelorn classmate Felipe 
Garza after he predicted his own death 
and willed his heart to her; when the do- 
nated heart unexpectedly stopped beat- 
| ing; in Patterson, Calif. Before the trans- 
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plant, Ashlock, who suffered from an 
enlarged heart, was given two months to 

| live. Garza made his bequest shortly be- 
fore dying of a brain hemorrhage 


DIED. Robert Mapplethorpe, 42. provocative 
photographer who entranced the art 
world with his masterfully sculptured 
nudes: of AIDS; in Boston. Notorious for 
his sadomasochistic imagery, Mapple- 
thorpe also crafted iconographic portraits 
of celebrities and precise images of or- 
chids, tulips and calla lilies 


DIED. Kermit Beahan, 70, the bombardier 

| who released the atom bomb over Naga- 
saki, Japan, on Aug. 9, 1945; of a heart at- 
tack: in Nassau Bay, Texas. The bombing 
was the second and last use of an atomic 
weapon on human beings 
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Eastern Goes Bust 








BY JANICE CASTRO 


€é e did not think that 
| Eastern would be any 
bed of roses when we 
bought it three years 


ago,” said a haggard-looking Frank Lo- 
renzo, “But I never believed that we 
would be here today.” Thus, six days into 
a bitter walkout by some 9,000 mechanics, 
baggage handlers and other members of 
the International Association of Machin- 
ists and Aerospace Workers, Eastern last 
week became the largest airline in history 
to go bust. And even as Lorenzo vowed to 
bring Eastern out of bankruptcy stronger 
than ever, he conceded that it might be 
impossible to avoid selling off more of 
Eastern’s already depleted assets. 

Rarely had the stakes in a labor strike 
been higher. After 17 exhausting months of 
glacial negotiations with management, 
rank-and-file union members at Eastern 
decided to strike despite the 
risk that they might force the 
60-year-old carrier to go belly 
| up—and lose Eastern’s 
31,200 jobs in the process. For 
Lorenzo, the intense chair- 
man of Eastern’s parent firm, 
Texas Air, the prospects were 
no better: the nation’s seventh 
largest airline was clearly in 
for a bone-jarring ride, huge 
financial losses and a very un- 
certain landing 

From the start, Eastern’s 
pilots unflinchingly backed 
striking mechanics and flight 
crews by walking off their 
jobs, and their action ground- 
ed all but a handful of the air- 
line’s 250 planes. With a dwindling war 
chest of $200 million, hemorrhaging at a 
rate of $4 million a day, Eastern was forced 
to file for protection under the Chapter 11 
provisions of the Federal Bankruptcy Code. 
Lorenzo used the same tactic 54 years ago 
to break the unions and reorganize Conti- 
nental, but this time, under revised bank- 
ruptcy laws, he will find the process more 
arduous. 

Charles Bryan, the tough-talking lead- 
er of the airline’s machinists, who makes 











Fed up: machinists’ union members vent 
their frustrations at a rally at Miami airport 





| no attempt to hide his personal animus to- 


ward Lorenzo, responded with characteris- 


| tic defiance. Said he: “We take no responsi- 
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“This is 
the purest 
case of 
evil vs. 


good.” 


CHARLES BRYAN 
LA.M. PRESIDENT 


bility for the strike. This is a Frank 
Lorenzo strike.” Eastern’s differences with 
its unions had long since deteriorated into a 
bitter and highly personal feud between 
the two men. While Eastern insisted that 
the airline could not survive without sub- 
stantial wage concessions from the ma- 
chinists, Bryan maintained that Lorenzo 
was out to destroy the carrier and sell it off 
for his own profit. Lorenzo’s battle with the 
machinists, said Bryan, was “the purest 
case of evil vs. good.” 

That set the tone for the showdown. 
U.S. Transportation Secretary Samuel 
Skinner, announcing that President Bush 
refused to intervene in the Eastern strike, 
could not resist a verbal shiv of his own. 
“Mr. Lorenzo,” he said, “has obviously 
not got the trust and admiration of his 
employees.” As unionists burned an effigy 
of the Texas Air chair- 
man, their leaders laid 
ambitious plans to 
expand the strike 
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Crippled by a walkout, Lorenzo throws the airline into bankruptcy 


| through a series of secondary boycotts 
| that would tie up commuter traffic across 
the country—a nightmare that was avert- 
ed when judges in several cities slapped 
temporary restraining orders on strikes of 
intercity rail and commuter lines. 

Even so, Eastern’s determination to 
keep planes in the air during the strike 


cross picket lines. Since he took over East- 


has systematically stripped the airline of 
its most valuable assets, leaving it too 
small and weak to compete. 

In the past three years Eastern has 
sold eleven of its passenger-boarding 
gates and a choice Miami-to-London 
route, and has transferred 20 airliners to 
Continental, another unit of Texas Air. 
Two years ago, Eastern sold its computer- 
ized reservation system to Texas Air for 
$100 million—a price most industry ex- 
perts said was too low. Last October, East- 
ern agreed to sell its profitable Northeast 
shuttle to Donald Trump for $365 million. 
Two days after the bankruptcy notice, 
Eastern Express, a Florida commuter air- 





quickly unraveled as pilots refused to | 


ern in 1986, the pilots charged, Lorenzo | 















line owned by a Texas Air subsidiary, 
changed its name to Continental Express. 
Said J.B. Stokes, a spokesman for the Air 


Line Pilots Association: “It was either 
make the stand now, while there’s still 
something left to fight for, or do it six 
months later, when there’s nothing left.” 
Union workers were not the only ones 
swept up in the battle. As the strike stran- 
gled airline operations, 9,500 nonunion 
secretaries, ticket agents and other work- 
ers were laid off. Aside from making a 





handful of flights be- 
tween Miami and Lat- 
in American cities, the 
airline concentrated its 
efforts on keeping the Northeast shuttle 
flying so that the cash-rich deal with 
Trump would not fall through. To attract 
passengers, Eastern offered a temporary 
fare of $12 for weekend shuttle flights 
from New York to Washington or Boston, 
a fraction of its usual rate of $69. The tac- 
tic worked: the first flights sold well 

But for most travelers holding Eastern 
tickets, the week was an exercise in frustra- 
tion—and worse. Many passengers arriv- 
ing at understaffed counters were unable to 
get on any flight. Hundreds of vacationers 
missed connections with Florida cruises 
because flights south were canceled. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of airline customers 
were left holding some $250 million worth 
of prepaid Eastern tickets. In order to get 
refunds, those who paid in cash will have to 
queue up behind Eastern’s secured credi- 
tors and wait as long as a year 

To improve its precarious cash posi- 
tion, Eastern on the eve of bankruptcy 
agreed to sell eight boarding gates at the 
Philadelphia airport to USAir for $70 mil- 
lion. It picked up $15 million more by 
agreeing to sell its Philadelphia-Toronto 
and Philadelphia-Montreal routes to 
USAir. In addition, Eastern leased land- 
ing slots on its New York—Miami routes to 
Continental. Accusations flew that Lo- 
renzo was dismantling the airline even 
during the strike. Responded Lorenzo an- 
grily: “Had we sold assets quicker, Eastern 
wouldn't be in bankruptcy today.” Along 
with the shuttle sale to Trump, the deals 
with USAir will have to be approved by 
the bankruptcy judge 
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“Il have 
beena 
target all 
along.” 


FRANK LORENZO 
TEXAS AIR 
CHAIRMAN 











Corneréd: the Texas Air chief explaining 
his decision in Manhattan last week 


Meantime, Eastern’s competitors had 
a field day poaching on the crippled air- 
line’s territory. TWA, Delta and Pan Am 
added flights on Eastern routes to capture 
its customers. Even Amtrak and Grey- 
hound expanded their service to meet the 
new demand. TWA Chairman Carl Icahn 
confirmed that Eastern’s unions had asked 
him to launch a bid for the airline. Icahn 
briefly considered such a bid last fall. He 
found the idea interesting, he said, but did 
not want to interfere in Eastern’s collec- 
live-bargaining process. Lorenzo was cool 
to the suggestion. “Our major 
goal at the moment is coming 
to an agreement with our 
unions,” he said. “I can't 
imagine how having some- 
one like Icahn get involved 
will do anything but interfere 
with the process.” 

By choosing bankruptcy, 
Lorenzo has won some 
breathing room, but he has 
also given up considerable 
power. Under federal law, 
Eastern management will 
have 120 days to submit its 
reorganization plan to the 
bankruptcy court. In the 
meantime, the airline can resume normal 
operations if it reaches an agreement with 
its unions. But the rules have changed 
since Lorenzo’s previous foray into Chap- 
ter 11 with Continental. Management can 
no longer toss out union contracts under 
Chapter 11 without the court's approval 

Eastern’s unions welcome the pros- 
pect of dealing with a judge instead of 
Lorenzo. But they too will lose clout 
under Chapter 11. For one thing, the 
bankruptcy court has the power to set 
terms for a contract settlement. But 
the unions will also be able to file a reor- 
ganization plan for the airline. Union 
leaders gave every indication that the 
strike will continue. At week’s end its fo- 
cus turned to picketing Continental facili- 
ties at airports in Miami, Houston, Den- 
ver and Newark 

The dramatic events took their toll on 
Lorenzo. “I'm not going to kid you by say- 
ing that some of those efforts haven't hurt 
my family and me,” he said last week 
“They have.” Lorenzo maintains that he 
has done everything in his power to pre- 
vent Eastern from folding. He recalls the 
options that former Eastern Chairman 
Frank Borman described for the airline in 
1986: “Fix it, sell it, or tank it.” Unable 
to fix it, Borman sold it. As the bankruptcy 
court now begins to address the formidable 
task of putting Eastern back together 
again, Lorenzo was facing the possibility 
last week that tanking Eastern may 
yet turn out to be the only choice 
left Reported by Gisela Bolte/Washington 
and Thomas McCarroll/New York 
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Enter the Brady Plan 





Washington unveils a new program to ease Third World debt 


A sa longtime and close ad- 
viser to President George 
Bush, Secretary of State James 
Baker is one of the most pow- 
erful men in Washington. But 
his tenure as Ronald Reagan's 
Treasury Secretary has left a 
sorry legacy: the failure of the 
so-called Baker plan, the 1985 
policy designed to ease the 
debt burden of Third World 
nations. The 15 largest bor- 
rowers, most of them in Latin America, 
have seen their debt climb to more than 
$500 billion, from $350 billion in 1981 
The debt load has left local economies a 
shambles and fragile democracies threat- 
ened. After 300 people died in Venezuela 
two weeks ago during riots over austerity 
measures imposed to pay off foreign debt, 
the Bush Administration decided that the 
time had come to act. 

In unveiling a sweeping new ap- 
proach to the crisis last week, Treasury 
Secretary Nicholas Brady all but repudi- 
ated Baker's program, which promised 
new loans for debtor countries once they 
instituted economic reforms. Instead, he 
called for measures that would help re- 


| duce Third World debt. “Our objective,” 


said Brady, “is to rekindle the hope of the 
people and leaders of debtor nations that 
their sacrifices will lead to greater pros- 
perity in the present and the prospect of a 
future unclouded by the burden of debt.” 
The Administration has tried to mini- 








Secretary Brady 





Soldiers patrol streets of Caracas after 300 Venezuelans died in riots over austerity measures 


= mize the change, but the break 
= with past policy is dramatic. 
= The Baker plan adamantly re- 
jected the notion that debt re- 
duction should be achieved by 
commercial banks writing offa 
significant portion of their 
loans. But the Administration 
is now encouraging U.S. com- 
mercial banks to reduce some 
of their Third World loans by 
allowing debtor countries to 
make smaller payments on their principal 
and interest obligations. Brady left many of 
the plan’s details vague, and the initial re- 
sponse from bankers, Congress and Latin 
American finance ministers was guarded. 
The Mexican government called the plana 
“first positive step” but cautioned that many 
details still need to be worked out. New Jer- 
sey Senator Bill Bradley, an outspoken critic 
of the old debt program. called it a “signifi- 
cant change in direction” and declared that 
the “Baker plan is dead.” 

Not everyone was so enthusiastic. Ven- 
ezuelan President Carlos Andrés Pérez 
called the new proposals “encouraging” 
but only “very timid steps.” Paul Volcker, 
former chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, warned against looking for a “mag- 
ic elixir” to solve the crisis. In a speech be- 
fore a conference on Third World debt in 
Washington, Volcker explained, “If not 
well managed, a process of debt reduction 
clearly could be hazardous to the health of 
debtors and creditors alike.” 
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Trying to rekindle the hopes of debtor nations that sacrifices will lead to greater prosperity. 
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No one, however, was calling for a 
revival of the Baker plan. Baker hoped to 
spark economic expansion and allow 
debtors to grow their way out of their 
problems. What happened was just the 
opposite. Most banks simply refused to 
issue new loans, fearing they would be 
throwing good money after bad. Asa re- 
sult, debtor countries found themselves 
using more and more of their scarce cur- 
rency reserves to pay their debts. Last 
year Latin American nations paid $26 
billion in interest to their creditors but 
received only $6 billion worth of new 
bank loans. The results were stagnant 
growth and a rate of inflation that has 
soared to 400% in Argentina and 1,000% 
in Brazil. 

The Brady proposal hopes to reverse 
that tide by giving lenders an incentive to 


| ease the pressure on debt-ridden coun- 


tries. A banker, for example, might be 
willing to accept lower interest payment 
on an existing loan—6% a year, say, as 
opposed to 10%%— ifassured that all inter- 
est payments would be made on time. In 
recent years, many strapped Latin debt- 
ors have repeatedly made late interest 
payments. This has an immediate and 
painful effect on the creditor bank, since it 
lowers its quarterly earnings. Under the 
new plan, the International Monetary 
Fund and the World Bank would insure 
that interest payments are made on time. 


* n the past, some economists have ar- 
gued that new money must be provided 
to make any meaningful dent in the debt 
load. Secretary Brady has not proposed 
earmarking any new U‘S. funds to help 
solve the debt crisis. But Japanese Fi- 
nance Minister Tatsuo Murayama last 
week pledged financial support for the 


| Administration plan, though no numbers 


have yet been released. 

The US. is under increasing pres- 
sure to find a solution to the debt crisis. 
Last year Mexican President Carlos Sa- 
linas de Gortari won election by the 
narrowest margin in his party’s 59-year 
history over left-of-center candidate 
Cuauhtémoc Cardenas. In Brazil left- 
wing parties have mounted a serious 
challenge to President Jose Sarnéy. And 
a nationalist party in Argentina could 
win the presidential elections set for 
mid-May. 

Politics will be very much on the minds 
of central bankers and finance ministers 
when they convene in April in Washington 
at the semiannual meeting of the IMF and 
World Bank. At a series of closed-door 
meetings, the world’s leading moneymen 
will tackle the details of the U.S. proposal 
in earnest. They will probably have little 
trouble agreeing that debt relief is 
a worthy goal. After that, nothing will 
come easy —By Barbara Rudolph. 
Reported by Richard Hornik/Washington 
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THE LIFESTYLE RESOU 


t The Lifestyle Resource we give you all the 
facts and details necessary to make an 
informed purchase. Your satisfaction is our 
primary concern. If your purchase doesn't 
meet your expectations, return it in original 
condition within 30-days for prompt refund 


A QUANTUM LEAP FORWARD 
FROM ELECTRIC BLANKETS 








he Fleece Bedwarmer elevates sleeping 

comfort to the highest level ever. It warms 
you faster, more efficiently because it fits under 
your bottom sheet — not over your body like an 
electric blanket. Here’s the big difference: its 
exclusive Personal Monitoring (PM) System™ 
acts like hundreds of tiny thermostats to sense 
- and satisfy - the individual warmth require- 
ments of each square inch of you. If your toes are 
icy and your upper body is toasty, PM will 
actually generate more heat under your toes, less 
under your upper body. As you shift, PM shifts 
with you to keep delivering warmth where you 
need it. It's three graduated warming zones 
bring more heat to your body's lower third, less to 
your middle third, none to your upper third — the 
way you naturally like it. Independent dual 
controls allow you to set each side’s heat level. 
Machine washable. UL listed. Manufacturer's 
§ year warranty. Twin (single control) $79.95 
#2490; Full (dual controls) $119.95 #2500; 
Queen (dual controls) $129.95 #2510. 





3. Warmest 


Zone 


2. Moderate 
Heat Zone 


1. Heatless 
Zone 


HOW TO ORDER 





THE LIFELINE GYM 


he Lifeline Gym is the most space efficient, time 

efficient home fitness device on the market today. 
You can simulate just about any of the exercises done 
on the expensive machines found in health spas and 
gymnasiums — the reason is latex. With this unique 
stretchable latex cable, resistance increases with 
movement — your muscles are challenged through 
their full range of motion. These variable resistance 
exercises provide an excellent workout for a beginner 
as well as a challenge for a pro. The Lifeline Gym is so 
successful it is used by members of the Chicago Bears, 
the U.S. Ice Hockey team, and the UCLA track team to name a few, Adjustable for 
individual strength levels. The gym includes a lifting bar, resistance cable, stirrups, 
exercise belt, door attachment and a comprehensive fitness guide that outlines over 
25 exercises, Everything packs into a compact carry case, so you can enjoy the 
benefits of a complete workout anywhere, $49.95 #1840 Ladies or #1850 Men's 


THE SIX INCH, FIVE POUND FURNACE 


eramic heaters are unique because of their 

size, exceptional safety, spartan use of elec 
tricity and tremendous heating ability. Two 
North American companies, GTE and Micromar, 
have come together to create what we consider 
to be the best and safest 1500 watt ceramic 
heater on the market today — and we looked at 
12 competitive heaters. Of all those heaters, we 
chose Micromar’s Heat Machine Plus to offer to 
you. GTE spent 18 months of intensive research 
and development creating, to our knowledge, the 
only ceramic element specifically designed for a 
portable ceramic heater. This U.S. patented ele- 
ment is manufactured exclusively for Micromar 
who was the first company to market portable 
ceramic heaters in North America, They've built 
on their experience to design this third genera- 
tion ceramic heater using the finest components 
they could find. Let's look at some of the unique 
features of this remarkable product. SAFETY: 
This ceramic element operates at a temperature below the ignition point of tissue paper. No fuels, 
odors, flames or red hot coils — safety grille gives added protection. A “tip-over” switch 
automatically cycles the heater down if it is turned over. It is designed to run around the clock, is 
exceptionally safe and great for a child's room. AIRFLOW: The high quality fan is manufactured in 
West Germany by Papst, who also supplies fans to other top notch companies. The ceramic 
elements are manufactured using a special pressing process which allows larger holes than any 
other solid ceramic element — creating an airflow almost twice as much as some others. That 
means quicker, more even heat distribution. EFFICIENCY: At full capacity of 1500 watts, The Heat 
Machine Plus puts out 5120 BTU’s per hour. As it reaches the desired temperature you set, 
electrical consumption drops, thereby reducing your electrical costs. Temperature is controlled 
by a special thermistor circuit which varies fan speed and eliminates the on-off, hot-cold cycling 
common to many heaters. VERSATILITY: The Heat Machine Plus goes anywhere, gives instant 
heat and allows you to lower the heat in other areas of the house and selectively heat those areas 
you occupy. DURABILITY: The Micromar is built like a tank, with a heavy-gauge metal case, 
industrial grade components and a meticulous attention to detail. Laboratory tested for over 
100,000 on/off cycles. Manufacturer's 5-year limited warranty. Built-in handle and washable air 
filter. Standard 110 volts AC. UL listed. $179.95 #2280. 





FOR FASTEST SERVICE — CREDIT CARD 
GRADERS CALL TOLL-FREE 24 HRS A DAY 


e Credit card orders call toll-free 800-872-5200 OR 
e Send us a letter specifying the item, code number, and quantity of each item 


e Total the amount, add shipping charge (see table below) make check payable to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 
e For MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature 


Mail to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE ™ DEPT. TIMC39; 921 EASTWIND DR. SUITE 114: WESTERVILLE, OH 43081 | 


Shipping Charge covers UPS, handling and insurance for guaranteed delivery 
UPS Second Day available for an additional $7.50 per order 





— ope $20 $3.95  $50.01to $60....$ 7.95 

>t andere & , 4 re of rere 1 to $30 $495  $60.01to $70....$ 8.95 
Most orde rs ship u ithin 48 hours of rece ipl Ups AIR $30.01 to $40. $5.98 $70.01 to $100... $10.95 
Credit Card orders billed only upon shipment. 2nd 0A $40.01 to $50....$ 6.95 Over $100... .$12.95 


No risk 30-day return privilege. Canadian residents please call (614) 794-2662 for ordering information 
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“OF REFRESH (MENT. — 


AVAILABLE IN FULL FLAVOR, LIGHTS. | 






SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 
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Time Inc. 


Time, 
Sports Illustrated for Kid 
Living, Progressive Farmer, Southern Accent: 
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A Deal Heard Round the World 





1988 revenues, 
in millions 


$2,040 music 


3; Book-of-the 
moor; 


sous $891 


"! CABLE SYSTEMS $812 


$2,096 FiLMeD ENTERTAINMENT 


Warner Bros., Warner Bros. TV, 
Lorimar (acquired January 1989), Warner 
Home Video, Licensing Co. of America 


Warner Bros. Records, Atlantic Records, } 
Electra/Asylum/Nonesuch Records, WEA Corp., Durgerous Liaisons 
WEA International, WEA Manufacturing, Ivy Hill - 
Corp., Warner Special Products, 
Warner/Chappell Music 


$456 caBLe SYSTEMS 


Warner Cable Communications, 
BHC Inc. (42.5%) 


$139 PpueLisHinc 











Madonna 





Warner Books, DC Comics, Mad Magazine, 
Warner Publishing Services 
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Faced with growing global competition in the information and entertainment 
industries, Time and Warner join forces to form a communications giant 


ven in the era of the megamerger, 
E this one was remarkable. No won- 

der the press and public were fasci- 
nated by the announcement that Time 
Inc. and Warner Communications would 
join to form the world’s largest informa- 
tion and entertainment company. From 
Tokyo to Paris to Hollywood, media mo- 


guls sized up the new firm, trying to gauge | 


its potential clout in the increasingly 
fierce international battle for the atten- 
tion of readers, filmgoers and television 
viewers. The New York Times pro- 
claimed that the union would “insure 
Time Warner a place in the 1990s as one 
of a handful of global media giants.’ De- 
clared the Chicago Tribune: “The deal 
creates a corporate dynamo.” In Munich 
the daily newspaper Siiddeutsche Zeitung 
disagreed, predicting that the union 
would be a “Tower of Babel.” And on 
Wall Street, where there had not been 
much excitement since the contest for 
RJR Nabisco, investors and speculators 
were agog over the proposed $9.5 billion 
exchange of Time shares for Warner’s— 
the largest stock swap ever. 

The merger, which will result in Time 








Warner Inc., had a lot going for it. Who, 
after all, would have the money or the for- 
titude to stand in the way of a solid agree- 
ment between two of America’s biggest 
companies? Yet Time and Warner have 
long been considered takeover targets, 
and speculation arose that a raider might 
go after one of them soon, before a merger 
could create a nearly invulnerable behe- 
moth. Everyone from Rupert Murdoch to 
Warren Buffet, the shrewd Omaha-based 
investor, was mentioned as a possible buy- 
er. But no suitor had come forward by 
week’s end. Time’s shares gained 6% for 
the week, to close at 115%, and Warner’s 
rose 2%, to 48%. 

Time Chairman Richard Munro and 
Warner Chairman Steven Ross, who 
agreed to share power as co-chief execu- 
tives of the new company, were confident 
that their deal would withstand any chal- 
lenges. Said Munro: “We are not for sale.” 
Time President N.J. Nicholas will take 
Munro’s slot as co-chief executive of 
Time Warner if Munro retires in 18 
months as planned. To strengthen their 
position, the two companies have also 
agreed to exchange some 10% of each 
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other's stock in advance of the merger. 

One big question mark is the stance of | 
Herbert Siegel, the president of Chris- 
Craft Industries, which is Warner's larg- 
est shareholder, controlling 19% of the 
company’s stock. He and Ross do not get 
along, largely because Siegel disapproves 
of the way Warner spends money on gen- 
erous executive compensation (for Ross 
alone in 1987: $4.5 million in salary and 
bonus) and corporate amenities like the 
six-bedroom Acapulco villa for entertain- 
ing movie stars. Siegel also apparently be- |; 
lieves that Warner is being undervalued 
in the merger agreement. When the pro- 
posed deal came up before Warner's 
board for a vote, Siegel abstained, while 
all the other members approved. Time 
and Warner officials, who are trying to 
convince Siegel of the merger’s merits, ad- 
mit that he could take legal steps to delay 
the transaction, but they insist he cannot 
stop it. 

If approved by Time and Warner 
shareholders, the merger would create a 
company that will have annual revenues 
of more than $10 billion and a market val- 
ue of $18 billion. It would combine Time's 
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magazines and its hardcover-book 
publishing, its cable programming 
and its cable-TV operations with 
Warner’s movie, TV and video pro- 
duction, music labels, cable systems, 
paperbacks and comic books. The 
new company would include not only 
Time's stable of talented journalists, 
spread over two dozen magazines, but 
also Warner’s Mad magazine, Super- 
man comics and such recording artists 
as Madonna and U2. The businesses 
are thus related, but largely comple- 
mentary. “This is the first merger in a 
long time that makes a lot of sense,” 
said Edward Atorino, a media analyst 
at the Smith Barney investment firm. 

Time and Warner were moved to 
merge by the growing global consoli- 
dation in the communications busi- 
ness and by the many foreign acquisi- 
tions of American companies. In 
recent years, West Germany's 
Bertelsmann bought RCA Records 
and the Doubleday and Bantam 
Books publishing houses; Britain’s 
Robert Maxwell took over Macmillan 
publishers; Japan’s Sony acquired 
CBS Records; and Australian-born 
Murdoch (now a USS. citizen) accu- 
mulated newspapers, magazines, a 
movie studio and a TV network. Said 
Time’s Munro: “We see Maxwell, 
Murdoch, Bertelsmann and Sony 
coming into our market and raising 
hell, and we see this [merger] as an 
opportunity for an American compa- 
ny to get competitive.” In fact, Time 
Warner would vault ahead of the 
competition. Bertelsmann, whose an- 
nual revenues are nearly $7 billion, 
would fall to the No. 2 spot among the 
world’s media companies. 

As with any large merger, the 
Time-Warner deal will be reviewed 
by the Government to see if it poses 
any antitrust or other regulatory prob- 
lems. The only major overlap between 
the two companies is that they are 
both big operators of local cable-TV 
systems. After the merger, Time 
Warner will serve 5.6 million custom- 
ers, or 12% of U.S. households with 
cable. The new operation will still be 
smaller than the largest cable com- 
pany, Tele-Communications, which 
serves 24% of the industry's custom- 
ers. Experts say that unless President 
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ble subscribers. Time and Warner 
executives do not think this is a real 
problem. “How does a cable opera- 
tor make money?” asked Ross. “By 
offering the widest selection of pro- 
grams to customers.” 

The merger raises the possibility 
of conflicts of interest among the 
various parts of the Time-Warner 
empire. Could, for example, a Time 
publication objectively review a 
Warner Bros. movie? Certainly, said 
TIME Editor in Chief Jason 
McManus, who pointed out that for 
years TIME and PEOPLE have been 
reviewing, both favorably and unfa- 
vorably, shows produced by the 
company’s Home Box Office cable 
service. In forming their union, 
Time and Warner officials agreed 
that a commitment to journalistic 
and artistic integrity was absolutely 
essential. When asked what would 
happen when one of the Time mag- 
azines panned a Warner film, Ross 
replied, “They wouldn't hear from 
me at all. I'd just tell my people to 
make better movies.” 

To allow time for the two enter- 
prises to get thoroughly comfortable 
with each other, Munro and Ross 
are planning to go slow in integrat- 
ing the various divisions. Only the 
cable and books operations will be 
immediately combined. All others 
will continue to operate as separate 
units, with Warner’s old divisions 
reporting to Ross and Time's to 
Munro and Nicholas. Five years 
down the road, according to the 
merger agreement, the management 
will be unified, with Nicholas as the 
chief executive. “We're not going to 
crash these two companies togeth- 
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er,” said Nicholas. Both Time and | 
Warner believe their greatest oppor- | 


tunities for cooperation and growth 
lie overseas. Ross, for example, 
hopes to use Warner’s worldwide 
film-and-TV-distribution network to 
market HBO programming. 

Some industry observers have 
questioned whether Ross's Holly- 
wood ways can easily coexist with the 
more conservative management style 
at Time. “Can they work together, or 
will egos get in the way of the dreams 
of managers?” asked a Wall Street 





Bush takes a tougher antitrust stance 
than the Reagan Administration did, 


Time-Warner merger. 

Nonetheless, Ohio Democrat How- 
ard Metzenbaum, chairman of the Sen- 
| ate antitrust subcommittee and a vocal 
critic of big mergers, immediately ob- 
jected to the proposed combination. He 
acknowledged that the deal did not ap- 
pear to violate the Government's guide- 
lines for “*horizontal concentration” 
within an industry, but asserted that 





The executives spent two years getting well acquainted. 


the Government is not likely to block a | those “guidelines are clearly inadequate 


for a complete evaluation of this merg- 
er.” The Senator expressed concern 
about companies being involved in both 
the production and distribution of cable- 
TV programming. Metzenbaum noted 
that in most communities there is only 
one cable operator. He fears that such 
operators might rely too heavily on pro- 
grams produced by a parent company, 
and thus offer fewer choices to their ca- 





media expert. Munro and Nicholas 
decided to go ahead only after many 
lengthy discussions with Ross dating 
back to early 1987, and they feel they 
know their man. “Over the past two 
years,” said Munro, “we have probably 
spent more time with Steve Ross than 
with our wives. We feel very comfortable 
with him.” As in all corporate marriages, 
the trick will be to keep the romance go- 
ing after the courtship and honeymoon 
are over. — By Charles P. Alexander. 
Reported by Frederick Ungeheuer/New York 
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How would you like the police 
to investigate your miscarriage! 


Leading "pro-lifers” think nothing of 
invading women’s privacy and jeopardizing 
their health. Their national campaign of 
violence and intimidation attracts plenty of 
media attention. 

But the outrages they commit now are 
nothing compared to what would happen if 
they win. 

Their Human Life Amendment to 
the Constitution treats the fetus as an 
independent human being from the very 
instant of fertilization. Abortion would be 
called murder under all circumstances. So 
would many effective birth control methods. 
And every miscarriage could be suspect. 

While some “pro-lifers” declare that 
only health professionals who assist with 
an abortion should be charged with murder, 


countless women could be caught up in 
police investigations and prosecutions even 
if they are never arraigned. 

If the right to choose abortion is limited 
or eliminated, women who can afford to 
travel could probably evade the law. 

Poor women and teenagers with no 
resources would be forced to induce their 
own abortions or subject themselves to an 
illicit, dangerous back-alley procedure. 

And thousands of them would be 
brutalized, maimed and killed. 

How do we know whar will happen if 
the “pro-lifers” win? Because that’s the way 
it was before abortion was made legal and 
safe in 1973. The choice the “pro-lifers” 
present isn’t whether abortion should be 
stopped. Prohibition never worked. 





The choice is privacy...or punishment. 
Safety for women...or terrible danger. It’s 
really not a choice we need to make again. 

Make time to save your right to choose. 
Before the “pro-lifers” start making your 
choices for you. 

Take action! To join Planned Parenthood's 
Campaign to Keep Abortion Safe and Legal, 
please mail this coupon to: PPFA, 810 
Seventh Ave., New York, NY 10019-5818. 


NAME TS 
ADDRESS 


CITY STATE ZIF 





Planned Parenthood’ 
Federation of America, Inc. 


Don’t wait until women are dying again. 
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SOFTWARE 


A $175 Million 
Bottleneck 


Many people in the computer 
industry were unhappy last 
week when shares of Micro- 
soft fell almost 14% in one 
day. But no one felt the sting 
more than William Gates, 33, 
the boyish-looking co-founder 
and chairman of the software- 
manufacturing firm. His 38% 
stake in Microsoft left him 
nearly $175 million poorer— 
on paper. (His shares are still 
worth $1.1 billion.) Investors 
dumped the stock after hear- 
ing that profits were about to 
dip because of unanticipated 
delays in shipping two new 
versions of Microsoft's word- 
processing program 

Microsoft is not the only 
software manufacturer in 
dutch. Many of its competitors 
are also having trouble getting 
their products onto 
shelves. These companies are 
finding that developing 
successive generations of es- 


store 


PROMOTIONS 


Rockin’, Rollin’ 
And Dialin’ 


Forget the days when the only 
extra services your telephone 
provided were the time and 
the weather. Thanks to New 
York City-based Phone Pro- 
grams, a pioneer in prerecord- 
ed hot lines, everything from 
fresh sports stale 
Henny Youngman jokes are 
now no farther away than the 
buttons on your Touch-Tone 


scores lo 





Business Notes 








Easy come, easy go: Microsoft's Gates took a $174.2 million beating 


tablished software programs is 
a complicated and time-con- 
suming business. The delays 
are beginning to irk main- 
frame- and personal-computer 
makers, whose powerful new 
machines cannot be fully used 


without up-to-date software 
phone. The latest offering 
daily messages from 


Samantha Fox, Bobby Brown 
and other recording stars. Ini- 
ually dismissed by the music 
industry as an offbeat stunt, 
the gambit may become rock 
‘n’ roll’s hottest promotional 
device since the video 

It all began nine months 
ago, when RCA Records ex- 
ecutive Michael Omansky 
approached Phone Programs 
about publicizing DJ. Jazzy 
Jeff and the Fresh Prince, a 
new rap duo. AT&T provided 








| Former NTT Chairman Shinto 
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JAPAN 


The Scandal 
Will Not Die 


Three dark-suited men jumped 
from a car outside a Tokyo 
hospital last week and disap- 
peared into the building. When 
they emerged, district prosecu- 
tors had arrested silver-haired 


Hisashi Shinto, 78, the power- | 


ful former chairman of Nippon 
Telegraph & Telephone. With- 
in days, Takashi Kato, a for- 


TIME 


| &@ minute 


Among the more worrisome 
recent delays: Ashton-Tate’s 
new version of a financial pro- 
gram hit stores three months 





behind schedule. And Lotus is | 


almost a year late with 
long-promised improved 1-2-3 
financial spreadsheet. a 


the necessary 900 area-code 
number. The result was an 
immediate hit. Spurred on by 
a TV ad campaign, some 2.5 
million rapsters have rung up 
Jazzy Jeff and friend since 


its | 


the debut of their two-minute | 


talkfest 
$2 for 


June. The cost: 
first minute, 45¢ 
thereafter. Other 
hot lines soon followed. Now 
word of Phone Programs’ 
success has got around. “Peo- 
ple from every walk of music 
are coming to us,” says V.P. 
Cory Eisner. u 


last 
the 


What ’s in 
A Name? 


When Carnation started sell- 
ing its new “hypoallergenic” 
infant formula called Good 
Start H.A. last November, 
the Nestlé subsidiary hailed 
the product as a “medical 
breakthrough.” Because the 
formula is made from whey, 
Carnation believed it would 
prove ideal for colicky babies 
who cannot tolerate traditional 
milk-based solutions. Since 
then, six cases have been re- 
ported to the Food and Drug 
Administration of babies who 
developed allergic reactions to 
Good Start. One of these in- 
fants vomited constantly for 
more than an hour 

The reports prompted an 
investigation by the FDA. Last 
week Carnation announced that 
it will no longer include the “hy- 
poallergenic” label on its prod- 
uct. Furthermore, it will add a 
warning that milk-allergic ba- 
bies, who constitute about 2% of 
the infant population, should 
take the formula only under a 
doctor's supervision = 





mer Vice Minister of Labor, 
was also taken into custody by 
authorities 

The detentions marked a 
fresh turn in the Recruit scan- 
dal, the spreading stock-for- 
influence deal that has already 
claimed three Cabinet minis- 
ters in the government of 
Prime Minister Noboru Ta- 
keshita. Shinto stands accused 
of taking $70,000 in bribes in 
the form of stock profits from 
heavily discounted shares of a 
Recruit Co. subsidiary. In re- 


turn, the former NTT boss al- 
legedly helped the fast-growing 
employment-and-communica- 
tions firm break into the tele- 
communications business 

The Recruit affair has put 
intense pressure on the Ta- 
keshita government, whose 
popularity is at a record low of 
21% in the polls. Opposition 
parties have called for the 
Prime Minister to resign unless 
he acts soon to clear up the 
scandal. Says one pundit: “Ta- 
keshita is in a real fix.” a 
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Black by Popular Demand 


African-American colleges enjoy a welcome renaissance 


sa Yale undergraduate, George Bush 

headed the local drive for the United 
Negro College Fund, a consortium that 
then represented 32 private black schools. 
Last week, as Bush delivered the keynote 
speech at the fund's 45th-anniversary din- 
ner in Manhattan, and it was clear his ar- 
dor had not waned. “Then as now,” said 
the President, “the U.N.C.F.”’) insists that 
excellence become a way of life.” 

Bush’s remarks come at a time of re- 
naissance for the nation’s 117 historically 
black colleges. During the 1970s, many of 
the best black students deserted such in- 





stitutions for Ivy League schools. Today. 
spurred in part by racist outbreaks on pre- 
dominantly white campuses, African- 
American students are rediscovering the 
nurturing atmosphere and pride in a 
shared heritage that made black campus- 
es attractive to their parents’ generation 
Two-thirds of the 42 schools currently 
represented by the U.N.C.F. have seen an 
increase in enrollment this academic 
year. At many colleges, applications far 
outnumber openings. Last spring Virgin- 
ia‘s Hampton University received 8,300 
applications for 900 places, making the 
school as popular as Dartmouth. Says 
U.N.C.F, President Christopher Edley Sr 
“Black students are coming back home.” 
A major factor behind this shift is 
cost, On average, private black colleges 
charge only about half the tuition levied 
by similar white schools. As student aid 
has been slashed, that has made a differ- 
ence to college-bound blacks, most of 
whom require some form of assistance 
But economics is only part of the sto- 








ry. For many African Americans, black 
colleges promise a level of academic and 
social support that mostly white campuses 
cannot match. “Psychologically, a black 
student is going to feel better about him- 
self at a black college,” says Barry Beck- 
ham, editor of The Black Student's Guide 
to Colleges. At schools such as Dillard, 
Fisk, Morehouse and Howard, black stu- 
dents say they feel a surge of self-esteem 
directly traceable to the experience of be- 
ing the majority race on campus 

Black colleges are also more likely to 


provide vital encouragement to marginal | $I 


Black-college presidents once had a near monopoly on black candidates; now they compete aggressively for students and dollars. 


students. Sulayman Clark, 35, was on the 
verge of dropping out of mostly white 
Temple University when he transferred 
to 152-year-old Cheyney University in 
Cheyney, Pa. Bolstered by attentive pro- 
fessors, he not only graduated but went on 
to earn a Ph.D. from Harvard. “If 
Cheyney did not exist, my career would 
have been over,” he says. 

Like their white counterparts, black- 
colleges have become savvy promoters, 
competing aggressively for students and 
philanthropic dollars. Gone are the days 
when black-college presidents enjoyed a 
near monopoly on black-college hopefuls. 
Today they are more inclined to run their 
schools like a business, placing corporate 
brass on their boards and going head to head 
with Brown, Duke and other top schools for 
the most promising black youths 

The new vitality of black colleges is 
reflected in their coffers as often as it is in 
their classrooms. Ten years ago, only sev- 
en black colleges had endowments of 
more aon $5 million; by 1986, 19 had 





| gress that federal student aid might have 





reached that level. Such schools are get- 
ting mixed messages from Washington 
In his 1990 budget, Bush proposed $10 
million in matching grants for gifts made 
to enrich the endowments of black col- 
leges. At the same time he warned Con- 


to be cut further to whittle the deficit 
Consequently, black schools have had 
to address one of their oldest financial 
weaknesses: small and infrequent alumni 
donations. In November, when Bill and 
Camille Cosby made a $20 million gift 
to Spelman College, the event received 
widespread publicity; yet modest dona- 
tions have been the norm. That shows 
signs of changing, however. During 
the past fiscal year, alumni support at 
Alabama’s Tuskegee Institute topped 
million for the first time, aided 








three gifts of $125,000 or more. | 
Despite such advances, the future re- 
mains clouded for many black colleges. In 
1987, 17 of the U.N.C.F.’s members were in 
the red. Last summer Dallas’ Bishop Col- 
lege went under after a long struggle with 
bankruptcy. Worse still, the overall per- 
centage of African Americans going to 
college has been declining for almost a de- 
cade, shrinking the pool of potential ap- 
plicants to black schools. 

Such worries seem far away to Angela 
Addison, a black senior at the selective 
Alabama School of Fine Arts in Birming- 
ham, a high school where African Ameri- 
cans are in the minority. Addison could 
go on to almost any of the nation’s top- 
ranked colleges, but she is convinced that 
Hampton will provide the right environ- 
ment, “I want to go someplace different,” 
she explains. “I want to go to a presti- 
gious black college.” So. it seems, do 
many others. By Susan Tifft. 
Reported by Priscilla Painton/New York and Don 
Winbush/Atlanta 


by 
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BUCKLE UP FOR SAFETY. 


Medicine 


When Less 
May Be More 


A heart study finds drugs as 
effective as invasive methods 


hen people have a heart attack to- 

day, they are likely to be given pow- 
erful drugs to dissolve the clots that block 
the flow of blood to the cardiac muscle. But 
the drugs are generally used only to buy 
time until invasive procedures can be per- 
formed. These include angiography, the in- 


jection of a material into the coronary ar- 
teries to identify by X ray the | patient in 6 
apt to have another attack; and balloon an 


invasive-strategy 928 underwent 
angiography and angioplasty within 18 to 
48 hours after their attacks 

he results were surprising: after six 


group 


weeks, the number of deaths and repeat 
heart attacks were similar for each group 
a strong that there 
having angioplasty 


was no 
The 
study’s conclusions: angiography and an 
gioplasty can be safely put off until pa- 
tients show recurrent signs of a deficient 
blood supply to the heart muscle 

Not all cardiologists agreed with TIMI 


indication 
advantage in 


Geoffrey Hartzler of 
the Mid America Heart Institute in Kan- 
sas City took issue because the study ex 


i's conclusions. Dr 


cluded patients age 76 and over, as well as 
anyone with a history of bypass surgery 
heart-valve replacement, cerebrovascular 
disease, or other serious illness. “These 
were low-risk people, and it’s a bad rap 
he complained. “In fact 
direct angioplasty alone clot- 
is probably the single 
most effective treatment for acute heart 
attack 


Nonetheless 


for angioplasty 
with no 


dissolving drugs 


the trial has enormous 
implications for the routine care of heart- 
attack Community 
with well-equipped coronary-care units 
for example 


simple drug treatment and send patients 


patients hospitals 


could offer the relatively 
in real need of angioplasty or bypass to 


specialized centers. If cardiologists adopt 





THE NEW SPIRIT 


TIMI y, the esti 


mated financial savings could total $200 
million a year By John Langone 


Snuffed Sniffles 


Is a cold remedy in sight? 


Ils conservative strategy 


THE PERFORMANCE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER MOTORS 
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. And over 60 standard features, 


Juding our exclusive 7 year or 70,000 mile Protect 


Plan* When you're ready for all-out performance, remember 
this. It lurks in the Dodge Shadow ES. W7O 
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Demonstrating a TPA treatment 


Less trauma for heart-attack patients 


gioplasty, the threading into a blocked ar 
tery of a catheter with a tiny balloon on the 
end that presses plaque against the artery 
wall and widens the channel 

Now 
has emerged to challenge this convention 
Published last week in the 


Journal of Medicine, it con 


a new and controversial study 


al treatment 





New England 


cludes that immediate angiography and 


angioplasty, both costly and somewhat 


risky techniques, are unnecessary in most 
The 50-hospital study 
sponsored by the National Institutes of 


heart-attack cases 


Health and known as TIMI II (for throm 
bolysis in myocardial infarction phase IT 
3.262 patients Who had 
suffered apparent heart attacks. Within 
four hours of their attacks, all patients re- 


trial), involved 


ceived a powerful clot dissolver, known as 
rPA (tissue plasminogen activator), along 
with heparin and aspirin to inhibit blood 
coagulation. Of the 1,636 patients in the 
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inding a cure for the common cold has 
been an elusive goal for generations 
there are more than 100 dif. 
ferent types of rhinoviruses, the culprits 


The reason 


responsible for about halfofall colds. Now 
scientists may have the key to warding off 
the sniffles. Reporting in the journal Cell 
last week, two separate research teams an 

nounced the discovery ofa cell molecule to 
which attach 
When the cold viruses bind to the mole 


rhinoviruses themselves 
cule, known as the ICAM-1I receptor 
infect the cell 

The discovery means that synthetic 


they 


copies of the molecule might one day be 
made into a decoy medicine. Sprayed into 
the nose, the drug could confuse invading 
rhinoviruses, luring them away from the 
real cell receptors in the body. Once bound 
to the synthetic, the viruses could be neu 
tralized and thus prevented from causing 
colds. But that strategy, which might pre 
vent but probably would not cure an active 
cold, has thus far worked only in the test 
tube. Relief is still years away a 
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Know then thyself 
and riddle of the world 
—Alexander Pope 


the glory, jest, 


In an obscure corner of the 

National Institutes of Health 

(NIH), molecular biologist 

Norton Zinder strode to a 30- 

fi.-long oval conference table, 

sat down and rapped his gavel 
for order. A hush settled over the Human 
Genome Advisory Committee, an unlike- 
ly assemblage of computer experts, biolo- 
gists, ethicists, industry scientists and en- 
gineers. “Today we begin,” chairman 
Zinder declared. “We are initiating an 
unending study of human biology. What- 
ever it’s going to be, it will be an adven- 
ture, a priceless endeavor. And when it's 
done, someone else will sit down and say, 
‘It’s time to begin.” ” 

With these words, spoken in January, 
Zinder formally launched a monumental 
effort that could rival in scope both the 
Manhattan Project, which created the A- 
bomb, and the Apollo moon-landing pro- 
gram—and may exceed them in impor- 
tance. The goal: to map the human 
genome and spell out for the world the en- 
tire message hidden in its chemical code 

Genome? The word evokes a blank 
stare from most Americans, whose taxes 
will largely support the project’s estimated 
$3 billion cost. Explains biochemist Robert 
| Sinsheimer of the University of California 
| at Santa Barbara: “The human genome is 
the complete set of instructions for making 
a human being.” Those instructions are 
tucked into the nucleus of each of the hu- 
man body’s 100 trillion cells* and written 
in the language of deoxyribonucleic acid, 
the fabled DNA molecule 

In the 35 years since James Watson 
and Francis Crick first discerned the com- 
plex structure of DNA, scientists have man- 
aged to decipher only a tiny fraction of the 
human genome. But they have high hopes 
that with new, automated techniques 








"Except red blood cells. which have no nucleus. 
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and a huge coordinated effort, the ge- 
nome project can reach its goal in 15 years 

The achievement of that goal would 
launch a new era in medicine. James 
Wyngaarden, director of the NIH, 
which will oversee the project, pre- 
dicts that it will make “major con- 
tributions to understanding 
growth, development and hu- 
man health, and open new 
avenues for therapy.” Full 
translation of the genetic 
message would enable medi- 
cal researchers to identify the 
causes of thousands of still 
mysterious inherited disorders, 
both physical and behavioral 

With this insight, scientists 
could more accurately predict an 
individual's vulnerability to such ob- 
viously genetic diseases as cystic fibro- 
sis and could eventually develop new 
drugs to treat or even prevent them. The 
same would be true for more common dis- 
orders like heart disease and cancer, 
which at the very least have large genetic 
components. Better knowledge of the ge- 
nome could speed development of gene 
therapy—the actual alteration of in- 
structions in the human genome to 
eliminate genetic defects 


he NIH and the Food and 

Drug Administration have al- 

ready taken a dramatic step to- 

ward gene therapy. In January 

they gave approval to Dr. W. 

French Anderson and Dr. Steven Rosen- 

berg, both at the NIH, to transplant a bacte- 

rial gene into cancer patients. While this 

gene is intended only to make it easier for 

doctors to monitor an experimental cancer 

treatment and will not benefit the patients, 

its successful implantation should help 
pave the way for actual gene therapy 

The very thought of being able to read 

the entire genetic message, and perhaps 

alter it, is alarming to those who fear the 

knowledge could create many moral and 

ethical problems. Does genetic testing 

constitute an invasion of privacy, for ex- 

ample, and could it lead to more abortions 
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The Gene Hunt 


Scientists launch a $3 billion project to map the chromosomes and 
decipher the complete instructions for making a human being 


and to discrimination against the “geneti- 
cally unfit”? Should someone destined to 
be stricken with a deadly genetic disease 
be told about his fate, especially if no cure 
is yet available? Does it demean humans 
to have the very essence of their lives re- 
duced to strings of letters in a computer 
data bank? Should gene therapy be used 
only for treating disease, or also for “im- 
proving” a person's genetic legacy? 
Although scientists share many of 
these concerns, the concept of decipher- 
ing the human genome sends most of 




















































them into paroxysms of rapture. “It’s the 
Holy Grail of biology,” says Harvard biol- 
ogist and Nobel laureate Walter Gilbert. 
“This information will usher in the Gold- 
en Age of molecular medicine,” says 
Mark Pearson, Du Pont’s director of mo- 
lecular biology. Predicts George Cahill, a 
vice president at the Howard Hughes 
Medical Institute: “It’s going to tell us ev- 
erything. Evolution, disease, everything 
will be based on what's in that magnifi- 
cent tape called DNA.” 

That kind of enthusiasm is infectious. 
In an era of budgetary restraint, Wash- 
ington has been unblinkingly generous to- 
ward the genome project, especially since 
last April, when an array of scientists tes- 
tified on the subject at a congressional 
committee hearing. There, Nobel laure- 
ate Watson of DNA fame, since picked by 
the NIH to head the effort, mesmerized lis- 
teners with his plea for support: “I see an 





extraordinary potential for human better- 
ment ahead of us. We can have at our dis- 
posal the ultimate tool for understanding 
ourselves at the molecular level ... The 
time to act is now.” 

Congress rose to the challenge. It 
promptly allocated more than $31 million 
for genome research to the NIH and to the 
Department of Energy and the National 
Library of Medicine, which are also in- 
volved in the quest. The combined appro- 
priations rose to $53 million for fiscal 
1989. 

Even more will be needed when the 
effort is in full swing, involving hundreds 
of scientists, dozens of Government, uni- 
versity and private laboratories, and sev- 
eral computer and data centers. With 
contributions from other Government 
agencies and private organizations like 
the Hughes institute, the total annual cost 
of the project will probably rise to $200 


What will this baby be? Football star? Scholar? 
Rock guitarist? Although the child's future 
will be heavily influenced by environment, 
much of his or her fate may already have 
been predetermined. Encoded in the 
genome, the DNA in the infant’s 46 
chromosomes, are instructions that 
affect not only structure, size, coloring 
and other physical attributes, but also 
intelligence, susceptibility to 
disease, life-span and even 
some aspects of behavior. 


The ultimate goal of 
the Human Genome 
Project is to read 
and under- 
stand those 
instructions. 
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million, which over 15 years will account 
for the $3 billion price tag. 

The staggering expense and sheer size 
of the genome project were what bothered 
scientists most when the idea was first 
broached in 1985 by Sinsheimer, then 
chancellor of the University of California 
at Santa Cruz. “I thought Bob Sinsheimer 
was crazy,” recalls Leroy Hood, a biolo- 
gist at the California Institute of Technol- 
ogy. “It seemed to me to be a very big sci- 
ence project with marginal value to the 
science community.” 

Nobel laureate David Baltimore, di- 
rector of M.L.T.’s Whitehead Institute, was 
one of the many who feared that such a 
megaproject would have much the same 
impact on biology that the shuttle had on 
the U.S. space program: soaking up so 
much money and talent that smaller but 
vital projects would dry up. Others stressed 
that the technology to do the job in a rea- 
sonable time was not available. But by 
1986 some opponents realized they were 
fighting a losing battle. “The idea is gain- 
ing momentum. I shiver at the thought,” 
said Baltimore then. Now, however, he ap- 
proves of the way the project has evolved 
and has thrown his weight behind it. 

What really turned the tide was a 
February 1988 report by the prestigious 
National Research Council enthusiasti- 
cally endorsing a project that would first 
map and interpret important regions of 
the genome, then—as better technology 
became available—proceed to reading 
the entire genetic message. Most of the re- 
maining critics were silenced last fall 
when the NIH chose the respected Watson 
as project director. Still, some scientists 
remain wary of the project. Says David 
Botstein, a vice president at Genentech 
and a member of the Human*Genome 
Advisory Committee: “We need to test its 
progress, regulate its growth and slap it 
down if it becomes a monster. Jim Wat- 
son understands the dangers as well as 
any of us.” 

The concern, as well as the cost, re- 
flects the complexity of the human ge- 
nome and the magnitude of the effort re- 
quired to understand it. DNA is found in 
the human-cell nucleus in the form of 46 
separate threads, each coiled into a pack- 
et called a chromosome. Unraveled and 
tied together, these threads would form 

a fragile string more than 5 ft. long 
but only 50 trillionths of an 
inch across. 

And what a won- 
drous string it is. As 
Watson and Crick dis- 

covered in 1953, DNA con- 
sists of a double helix, re- 
sembling a twisted ladder with sidepieces 
made of sugar and phosphates and close- 
ly spaced connecting rungs. Each rung is 
called a base pair"because it consists of a 
pair of complementary chemicals called 
nitrogenous bases, attached end to end, 
either adenine (A) joined to thymine (T) 
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or cytosine (C) attached to guanine (G). 
Fundamental to the genius of DNA is 
the fact that A and T are mutually attrac- 
tive, as are C and G. Consequently, when 
DNA separates during cell division, coming 
apart at the middle of each rung like a zip- 
per opening, an exposed T half-rung on one 
side of the ladder will always attract an A 
floating freely in the cell. The correspond- 
ing A half-rung on the other section of the 
ladder will attract a floating T, and so on, 
until two double helixes, each identical to 
the original DNA molecule, are formed. 

Even more remarkable, each of the 
four bases represents a letter in the genet- 
ic code. The three-letter “words” they 
spell, reading in sequence along either 
side of the ladder, are instructions to the 
cell on how to assemble amino acids into 
the proteins essential to the structure and 
life of its host. Each complete DNA “sen- 
tence” is a gene, a discrete segment of the 
DNA string responsible for ordering the 
production of a specific protein. 

Reading these genetic words and deci- 
phering their meaning is apparently a 
snap for the clever machinery ofa cell. But 
for mere scientists it is a formidable and 
time-consuming task. For instance, a snip- 
pet of DNA might read ACGGTAGAT, a 
message that researchers can decipher 
rather easily. It codes for a sequence of 
three of the 20 varieties of amino acids 
that constitute the building blocks of pro- 
teins. But the entire genome of even the 
simplest organism dwarfs that snippet. 
The genetic blueprint of the lowly E. coli 
bacterium, for one, is more than 4.5 mil- 
lion base pairs long. For a microscopic 
yeast plant, the length is 15 million units. 
And in a human being, the genetic mes- 
sage is some 3 billion letters long. 


ike cartographers mapping the 

ancient world, scientists over 

the past three decades have 

been laboriously charting hu- 

man DNA. Of the estimated 
100,000-odd genes that populate the ge- 
nome, just 4,550 have been identified. 
And only 1,500 of those have been rough- 
ly located on the various chromosomes. 
The message of the genes has been equal- 
ly difficult to come by. Most genes consist 
of between 10,000 and 150,000 code let- 
ters, and only a few genes have been com- 
pletely deciphered. Long segments of the 
genome, like the vast uncharted regions of 
early maps, remain terra incognita. 

To complicate matters, between the 
segments of DNA thal represent genes are 
endless stretches of code letters that seem 
to spell out only genetic gibberish. Geneti- 
cists once thought most of the unintelligible 
stuff was “junk DNA” —useless sequences of 
code letters that accidentally developed 
during evolution and were not discarded. 
That concept has changed. “My feeling is 
there’s a lot of very useful information bur- 
ied in the sequence,” says Nobel laureate 
Paul Berg of Stanford University. “Some of 







DNA 
ATCaT VG 


The nucleus of human cells contains a 
complete blueprint for a man or woman. That 
information resides on 46 chromosomes made 
primarily of long chains of DNA, the master 
chemical that controls the development and 
functioning of organisms. The crucial 


components of DNA are four nitrogenous bases: 
adenine, thymine, cytosine and guanine (A, T, C 
and G). The sequence of these bases determines 


the order in which amino acids are linked 


together to form proteins. A segment of the DNA 


chain that contains the instructions for a 
compiete protein is called a gene. 


During cell division, the DNA arranges itself 
complementary chromosomes, 


into 23 pairs of 
each containing thousands of genes. The 


chromosomes in each pair have slight differences 


chromosome, there is a corresponding gene on 
the other member of the chromosome pair.* One 
of the two genes came from the person's mother, 
and the other came from the father. The two 
genes may be the same or different, but they 
both affect the same characteristic. 


When sperm and egg cells are formed, they 
contain only one member of each chromosome 
pair. Before the chromosome pairs separate, they 
exchange pieces. In the process, some genes that 
were together on one chromosome wind up on 
different chromosomes and thus go into different 
sperm or egg cells. The closer two genes are to 
each other on a chromosome, the more likely 
they are to stay linked and be inherited together. 


Marker not Marker 
linked to linked to 
gene gene 


That fact enables biologists to construct 
maps of chromosomes. To do so, the 
researchers must extract and analyze DNA from 
cells. They use a large set of chemicals known as 


from each other that can be used as signposts or _ restriction enzymes to chop up the DNA chain 


markers to help find genes. For every gene on a 


Pair of 
Mother chromosomes 














it we will know how to interpret; some we 
know is going to be gibberish.” 

In fact, some of the nongene regions on 
the genome have already been identified as 
instructions necessary for DNA to replicate 
itself during cell division. Their message is 
obviously detailed and complex. Explains 
George Bell, head of genome studies at Los 
Alamos National Laboratory: “It’s as if 
you had a rope that was maybe 2 in. in di- 
ameter and 32,000 miles long, all neatly ar- 
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Chromosomes 
exchanging pieces 


into much shorter pieces. Differences between 
these pieces are called 
restriction-fragment-length 
polymorphisms, or RFLPs 
(pronounced riFlips). Gene 
mappers have identified a 
whole catalog of RFLPs, each 
with its own characteristic 
sequence of bases. By 
studying how frequently 

in RFLPs are inherited 





ranged inside a structure the size of a su- 
perdome. When the appropriate signal 
comes, you have to unwind the rope, which 
consists of two strands, and copy each 
strand so you end up with two new ropes 
that again have to fold up. The machinery 
to do that cannot be trivial.” 

One of the most formidable tasks 
faced by geneticists is to learn the nature 
of that machinery and other genetic in- 
structions buried in the lengthy, still un- 











together in several generations of large families, 
and thus how close to one another the RFLPs are 
on the DNA chain, researchers can determine 
their approximate location on a chromosome. 


Map showing sites of disease 
genes on Chromosome 3 


von Hippel-Lindau syndrome 
Thyroid hormone resistance 
Small cell cancer of lung 
GM1-gangliosidosis 
Renal-cell carcinoma 


“; Protein S deficiency 


J Propionicacidemia, pccB type 
“Atransferrinemia 


Postanesthetic apnea 









Sucrose intolerance 


Or. Victor A. McKusick 


RFLPs form a valuable series of markers 
along the chromosomes and make it possible, in 
many cases, to track down the location of the 
genetic defect that causes a disease. DNA from 
many patients must be analyzed for the presence 
of telltale RFLPs. If a particular RFLP is always 
found in people with a certain disease, then the 
gene that causes the condition is likely to be 
close to that RFLP on its chromosome. 


SEQUENCING GENES 

1 Through a process known as gene cloning, 
thousands of copies of the DNA being studied 
are made and a radioactive label is attached to 
one end of a single stand. 


2 The DNAs separated into four test tubes. To 
each tube is added a chemical that destroys one 
of the four bases and thus can break the chain 
wherever that base occurs. The reactions are 
split, yielding fragments of different lengths. 

3 The DNA is removed from Smaller DNA 
each tube and applied to a slab 
of gel. An electric field is used faster than 
to move the DNA through the larger ones 
gel. Smaller pieces move 
faster than larger pieces. After 
a time, the radioactive labels 
show up as distinctive bands 
that are visible in the gel. The 
pattern of the bands reveals 
the order of the bases in the 
original DNA chain. 


deciphered base sequences. To do so fully 
requires achievement of the project's most 
challenging goal: the “sequencing” of the 
entire human genome. In other words, the 
identification and listing in order of all 
the genome’s 3 billion base pairs. 

That effort, says Caltech research fel- 
low Richard Wilson, “is analogous to go- 
ing around and shaking hands with every- 
one on earth.” The resulting string of code 
letters, according to the 1988 National 

























DNA injected 
stopped before all the possible breakpoints are into gel 


Research Council report urging adoption 
of the genome project, would fill a mil- 
lion-page book. Even then, much of the 
message would be obscure. To decipher it, 
researchers would need more powerful 
computer systems to roam the length of 
the genome, seeking out meaningful pat- 
terns and relationships. 

It was from the patterns and relation- 
ships of pea plants that a concept of he- 
redity first arose in the mind of Gregor 








Mendel, an Austrian monk. In 1865, after 
studying the flower colors and other char- 
acteristics of many generations of pea 
plants, Mendel formulated the laws of he- 
redity and suggested the existence of 
packets of genetic information, which be- 
came known as genes. Soon afterward, 
chromosomes were observed in the nuclei 
of dividing cells, and scientists later dis- 
covered a chromosomal difference be- 
tween the sexes. One chromosome, which 
they named Y, was found in human 
males’ cells, together with another, called 
X. Females’ cells, on the other hand, had 
two copies of X. 


ut it was not until 1911 thata 
gene, only a theoretical entity 
at the time, was correctly as- 
signed to a particular chro- 
mosome. After studying the 
pedigrees of several large families with 
many color-blind members (males are 
primarily affected), Columbia University 
scientist E.B. Wilson applied Mendelian 
logic and proved that the trait was carried 
on the X chromosome. In the same man- 
ner over the next few decades, several 
genes responsible for such gender-linked 
diseases as hemophilia were assigned to 
the X chromosome and a few others at- 
tributed to the Y. 

Scientists remained uncertain about 
the exact number of human chromosomes 
until 1956, when improved photomicro- 
graphs of dividing cells clearly established 
that there were 46. This revelation led di- 
rectly to identification of the cause of 
Down syndrome (a single extra copy of 
chromosome 21) and other disorders that 
result from distinctly visible errors in the 
number or shape of certain chromosomes. 

But greater challenges lay ahead. 
How could a particular gene be assigned 
to any of the nonsex chromosomes? Sci- 
entists cleverly tackled that problem by 
fusing human cells with mouse cells, then 
growing hybrid mouse-human cells in the 
laboratory. As the hybrid cells: divided 
again and again, they gradually shed their 
human chromosomes until only one—or 
simply a fragment of one—was left in the 
nucleus of each cell. 

By identifying the kind of human pro- 
tein each of these hybrid cells produced, 
the researchers could deduce that the 
gene responsible for that protein resided 
in the surviving chromosome. Using this 
method, they assigned hundreds of genes 
to specific chromosomes. 

Finding the location of a gene on a 
chromosome is even more complicated. 
But over the past several years, scientists 
have managed to draw rough maps of all 
the chromosomes. They determine the ap- 
proximate site of the genes, including 
many associated with hereditary diseases, 
by studying patterns of inheritance in fam- 
ilies and chopping up their DNA strands for 
analysis. With this technique, they have 
tracked down the gene for cystic fibrosis in 
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the midsection of chromosome 7, the gene 
for a rare form of colon cancer midway 
along the long arm of chromosome 5, and 
the one for familial Alzheimer’s disease on 
the long arm of chromosome 21. 

One of the more dramatic hunts for a 
disease gene was led by Nancy Wexler, a 
neuropsychologist at Columbia Universi- 
ty and president of the Hereditary Dis- 
ease Foundation. Wexler was highly mo- 
tivated; her mother died of Huntington’s 
disease, a debilitating and painful disor- 
der that usually strikes adults between the 
ages of 35 and 45 and is invariably fatal. 
This meant that Wexler had a 50% 
chance of inheriting the gene from her 
mother and contracting the disease. 

In a search coordinated by Wexler’s 
foundation, geneticist James Gusella of 
Massachusetts General Hospital discov- 
ered a particular piece of DNA, called a ge- 
netic marker, that seemed to be present in 
people suffering from Huntington's dis- 
ease. His evidence suggested that the 
marker must be near the Huntington’s 
disease gene on the same chromosome, 
but he needed a larger sample to confirm 
his findings. This was provided by 
Wexler, who had previously traveled to 
Venezuela to chart the family tree of a 
clan of some 5,000 people, all of them de- 
scendants of a woman who died of Hun- 
tington’s disease a century ago. Working 
with DNA samples from affected family 
members, Gusella and Wexler in 1983 
concluded that they had indeed found a 
Huntington’s marker, which was located 
near one end of chromosome 4. 

That paved the way for a Hunting- 
ton’s gene test, which is now available. 
The actual gene has not yet been isolated 
and since there is no cure at present, 
many people at risk for Huntington’s are 
reluctant to take it. “Before the test,” 
Wexler says, “you can always say, ‘Well, 
it can’t happen to me.’ After the test, if it 
is positive, you can’t say that anymore.” 
Has Wexler, 43, taken the test? “People 
need to have some privacy,” she answers. 

Tracking down the location of a gene 
requires tedious analysis. But it is sheer 
adventure when compared with the task 
of determining the sequence of base pairs 
in a DNA chain. Small groups of scientists, 
working literally by hand, have spent 
years simply trying to sequence a single 
gene. This hands-on method of sequenc- 
ing costs as much asa dollar per base pair, 
and deciphering the entire genome by this 
method might take centuries. 

The solution is automation. “It will 
improve accuracy,” says Stanford's Paul 
Berg. “It will remove boredom; it will ac- 
complish what we want in the end.” The 
drive for automation has already begun; a 
machine designed by Caltech biologist 
Leroy Hood can now sequence 16,000 
base pairs a day. But Hood, a member of 
the Genome Advisory Committee, is 





hardly satisfied. “Before we can seriously 
take on the genome initiative,” he says, 
“we will want to do 100,000 to a million a 
day.” The cost, he hopes, will eventually 
drop to a penny per base pair. 

Hood is not alone in his quest for 
automation. That is also the goal of Co- 
lumbia University biochemist Charles 
Cantor, recently appointed by the Energy 
Department to head one of its two ge- 


HOW GENE THERAPY 
MIGHT WORK 





nome centers. “It’s largely an engineering 
project,” Cantor explains, intended to 
produce tools for faster, less expensive se- 
quencing and to develop data bases and 
computer programs to scan the data. Not 
to be outdone, Japan has set up a consor- 
tium of four high-tech companies to es- 
tablish an automated assembly line, com- 
plete with robots, that researchers hope 
will be capable of sequencing 100,000 
base pairs a day within three years. 

Is there a better way? In San Francis- 
co in January, Energy Department scien- 
tists displayed a photograph of a DNA 
strand magnified a million times by a 
scanning tunneling microscope. It was the 
first direct image of the molecule. If 


sharper images can be made, the scien- 
tists suggested, it may be possible to read 
the genetic code directly. But that day 
seems very far off. 

Even before the Human Genome 
Project was begun by the NIH, others were 
deeply involved in probing the genome. 
Building on a long-standing program of 
research on DNA damage caused by radia- 
tion, biologist Charles DeLisi in 1987 per- 
suaded the Energy Department to launch 
its own genome program. In addition to 
the sequencer and computer-hardware 
engineering projects, Energy Department 
scientists are focusing their attention on 
mapping seven complete chromosomes. 


ictor McKusick, a geneticist 
at Johns Hopkins University, 
was in the game much earlier. 
He has been cataloging genes 
since 1959, compiling findings 
in his regularly updated publication, Men- 
delian Inheritance in Man. In August 1987 
he introduced an electronic version that 
scientists around the world can tap into by 
computer. At the end of December it con- 
tained information on all the 4,550 genes 
identified to date. Says McKusick: “That's 
an impressive figure, but we still have a 
long way to go.” Several other libraries of 
genetic information are already function- 
ing, among them GenBank at the Los Ala- 
mos National Laboratory and the Howard 
Hughes Medical Institute’s Human Gene 
Mapping Library in New Haven, Conn. 
McKusick also directs the Human 
Genome Organization (known informally 
as “Victor’s HuGO”), a group formed last 
September in Montreux, Switzerland, by 
42 scientists representing 17 nations. 
“The U.N. of gene mapping,” as McKu- 
sick describes it, plans to open three data- 
collection and -distribution sites, one each 
in Japan, North America and Europe. 
Geneticist Ray White, formerly at 
M.LT., has established a major center for 
genetic-linkage mapping at the Universi- 
ty of Utah in Salt Lake City. In 1980 he 
began a study of 50 large families, collect- 
ing their blood samples, extracting white 
blood cells, which he multiplies in cell cul- 
tures, then preserving them in freezers. 
Working with family pedigrees and 
DNA extracted from the cell bank, White 
and his group have identified more than 
1,000 markers, each about 10 million base 
pairs apart, on all the chromosomes. They 
have also been major contributors to the 
Center for the Study of Human Polymor- 
phisms, set up in Paris by French Nobel 
laureate Jean Dausset to coordinate an in- 
ternational effort to map the genes. Of the 
40 families whose cell lines reside in 
CEPH’s major data banks, 27 have been 
provided by White’s group. 
How and if these and other genetic 
research efforts will be coordinated with 
the Human Genome Project is a question 
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being pondered by director Watson and 
his advisory committee. “Right now,” 
says Watson, “the program supports peo- 
ple through individual research grants. 
We have to build up around ten research 
centers, each with specific objectives, if 
we want to do this project in a reasonable 
period of time.” 

The effort will also include studies of 
genes in other organisms, such as mice 
and fruit flies. “We've got to build a few 
| places that are very strong in mouse ge- 
netics,” Watson says, “because in or- 
der to interpret the human, we need 
to have a parallel in the mouse.” Ex- 
plains Genentech’s Botstein: “Ex- 
perimentation with lower organisms 
will illuminate the meaning of the 
sequence in humans.” For example, 
genes that control growth and devel- 
opment in the fruit fly are virtually 
identical to oncogenes, which cause 
cancer in humans. 


ne of the early benefits 

of the genome project 

will be the identifica- 

tion of more and more 

of the defective genes 
responsible for the thousands of 
known inherited diseases and de- 
velopment of tests to detect them. 
Like those already used to find 
Huntington's and sickle-cell mark- 
ers, for example, these tests will al- 
low doctors to predict with near 
certainty that some patients will 
fall victim to specific genetic dis- 
eases and that others are vulnera- 
ble and could be stricken. 

University of Utah geneticist 
Mark Skolnick is convinced that 
mapping the genome will radically 
change the way medicine is prac- 
ticed. “Right now,” he says, “we 
wait for someone to get sick so we 
can cut them and drug them. It’s 
pretty old stuff. Once you can 
make a profile of a person’s genet- 
ic predisposition to disease, medi- 
cine will finally become predictive 
and preventive.” 

Eventually, says Mark Guyer of 
the NIH’s Human Genome Office, 
people might have access to a computer 
readout of their own genome, with an 
interpretation of their genetic strengths 
and weaknesses. At the very least, this 
would enable them to adopt an appropri- 
ate life-style, choosing the proper diet, 
environment and—if necessary—drugs to 
minimize the effects of genetic disorders. 

The ever improving ability to read 
base-pair sequences of genes will enable 
researchers to speed the discovery of new 
proteins, assess their role in the life pro- 
cesses, and use them—as the interferons 
and interleukins are already used—for 
fighting disease. It will also help them 
pinpoint missing proteins, such as insu- 
lin, that can correct genetic diseases. 








Mapping and sequencing the genes 
should accelerate progress in another 
highly touted and controversial disci- 
pline: gene therapy. Using this tech- 
nique, scientists hope someday to cure 
genetic diseases by actually inserting 
good genes into their patients’ cells. One 
proposed form of gene therapy would be 
used to fight beta-thalassemia major, a 
blood disease characterized by severe 
anemia and caused by the inability of 
hemoglobin to function properly. That 


The time to act 
is now.” 


—JAMES WATSON 


inability results from the lack of a pro- 
tein in the hemoglobin, a deficiency that 
in turn is caused by a defective gene in 
bone-marrow cells. 

To effect a cure, doctors would re- 
move bone-marrow cells from a patient 
and expose them to a retrovirus* engi- 
neered to carry correctly functioning 
versions of the patient’s faulty gene. 
When the retrovirus invaded a marrow 
cell, it would insert itself into the cellu- 
lar DNA, as retroviruses are wont to do, 
carrying the good gene with it. Reim- 
planted in the marrow, the altered mar- 
row cells would take hold and multiply, 





*A virus consisting largely of RNA. a single-strand- 
ed chain of bases similar to the DNA double helix 








churning out the previously lacking pro- 
tein and curing the thalassemia patient. 

Easier said than done. Scientists 
have had trouble getting such implanted 
genes to “turn on” in their new environ- 
ment, and they worry about unforeseen 
consequences if the gene is inserted in 
the wrong place in a chromosome 
Should the gene be slipped into the mid- 
dle of another vital gene, for example, it 
might disrupt the functioning of that 
gene, with disastrous consequences. 
Also, says M.L.T. biologist Richard 
Mulligan, there are limitations to 
the viral insertion of genes. “Most | 
genes,” he explains, “are too big to 
fit into a retrovirus.” 

Undaunted, researchers are re- 
fining their techniques in experi- 
ments with mice, and Mulligan be- 
lieves that the first human-gene- 
therapy experiments could occur in 
the next three years. Looking fur- 
ther ahead, other scientists are 
experimenting with a kind of ge- 
netic microsurgery that bypasses 
the retrovirus, mechanically insert- 
ing genes directly into the cell 
nucleus, 

Not only those with rare genetic 
disorders could benefit from the 
new technology. Says John Brunzell, 
a University of Washington medi- 
cine professor: “Ten years ago, it 
was thought that only 10% of pre- 
mature coronary heart disease came 
from inherited abnormalities. Now 
that proportion is approaching 80% 
to 90%.” 

Harvard geneticist Philip Leder 
cites many common diseases—hy- 
per-tension, allergies, diabetes, 
heart disease, mental illness and 
some (perhaps all) cancers—that 
have a genetic component. Unlike 
Huntington’s and Tay-Sachs dis- 
eases, which are caused by a single 
defective gene, many of these disor- 
ders have their roots in several er- 
rant genes and would require ge- 
netic therapy far more 
sophisticated than any now even 
being contemplated. Still, says 
Leder, “in the end, genetic map- 
ping is going to have its greatest impact 
on these major diseases.” 

Of all the enthusiasm that the ge- | 
nome project has generated among sci- 
entists and their supporters in Washing- 
ton, however, none matches that of 
James Watson as he gears up for the | 
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monumental task ahead. “It excites me 
enormously,” he says, and he remains 
confident that it can be accomplished de- 
spite the naysayers both within and out- | 
side the scientific community. “How can 
we not do it?” he demands. “We used 
to think our fate was in our stars. Now 
we know, in large measure, our fate is in 
our genes.’’ —Reported by J. Madeleine Nash/ 
San Francisco and Dick Thompson/Washington 
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BY PHILIP ELMER-DEWITT 


The prospect is intoxicating. By 

mapping and manipulating tiny 

genes, man could conceivably 

conquer diseases, improve upon 
his natural abilities and perhaps even con- 
trol his own destiny. But just because mir- 
acles might someday be possible does not 
necessarily mean that they should all be 
performed, The tools of molecular biology 
have enormous potential for both good and 
evil. Lurking behind every genetic dream 
come true is a possible Brave New World 
nightmare. After all, it is the DNA of human 
beings that might be tampered with, 
not some string bean or laboratory 
mouse. To unlock the se- 
crets hidden in the chromo- 
somes of human cells is to 
open up a host of thorny le- 
gal, ethical, philosophical and religious is- 
sues, from invasion of privacy and discrimi- 
| nation to the question of who should play 
| God with man’s genes. 











The opportunities and dilemmas created by the new genetic 
knowledge begin even before birth. It is already possible, 
through a variety of prenatal tests, to determine whether a child 
will be a boy or a girl, retarded or crippled, or the victim of some 
fatal genetic disorder. The question of what to do with that infor- 
mation runs squarely into the highly charged issue of abortion. 
Many could sympathize with a woman who chooses to terminate 
a pregnancy rather than have a baby doomed to a painful strug- 
gle with, say, Tay-Sachs disease or Duchenne muscular dystro- 
phy. But what about the mother of three daughters who wants to 
hold out for a son? Or the couple that one day may be able to 
learn whether an unborn baby has a minor genetic blemish? 
Only the most hardened pro-choice advocate would argue that 
prospective parents have the right to abort fetus after fetus until 
they get the “perfect” baby. 

Complicating such decisions is the fact that genetic prognos- 
tication will probably never be an exact science. Technicians 
may someday be able to determine that a fetus has a predisposi- 
tion to heart disease, certain cancers, or a variety of psychiatric 
illnesses. But they will not be able to predict precisely when—or 
even if—the affliction will strike, how severe it will be and how 
long and good a life the baby can expect. As scientists learn to 
detect ever more minute imperfections in a strand of DNA, it 
will become increasingly difficult to distinguish between genetic 
abnormalities and normal human variability. “We haven't 
thought much about how to draw the line,” admits Arthur Cap- 
lan, director of the Center for Biomedical Ethics at the Universi- 
ty of Minnesota. “It is going to be one of the key ethical chal- 
lenges of the 1990s.” 

History shows that genetic misinformation can be severely 
damaging. Take, for example, the supposed link between the 
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The Perils of Treading on Heredity 


Uncontrolled tampering with DNA could stir up a host of ethical dilemmas 











XYY chromosome pattern and criminal be- 
havior. In 1965 a study of violent criminals in 
a Scottish high-security mental institution 
found that a surprisingly high percentage 
had a particular chromosomal abnormality: 
in addition to the X and Y chromosomes 
normally found in men, each carried an ex- 
tra Y, or “male” chromosome. The press and 
public seized on the idea that these so-called 
supermales were genetically predestined to a 
life of crime. That interpretation proved 
false. Further investigations showed that the 
vast majority of men 
with the XYY pat- 
tern—an_ estimated 
96%—lead relative- 
ly normal lives. But before the matter was 
put to rest, a variety of measures were pro- 
posed to protect society from the perceived 
threat. One group of scientists urged massive 
prenatal screenings, presumably to allow 
parents to arrange for abortions. Others initi- 
ated long-range studies to identify XYY in- 
fants and track their progress over the years 
through home visits. psychological tests and 


teacher questionnaires. These dubious efforts were eventually 
abandoned, but not before a group of innocent youngsters had 
been unfairly labeled as somehow inferior. 

Adults could be wrongly branded as well. Life- and medical- 
insurance companies might one day require that potential cus- 
tomers have their genes screened, presumably so that people 
likely to develop fatal or disabling diseases could be charged 
higher premiums, or possibly turned away. Insurers have al- 
ready used a similar policy to avoid covering individuals at high 
risk for AIDS, a practice now banned in several states. Unless it is 
prohibited by law, employers could conceivably try to guarantee 
a healthy work force by asking job applicants to submit to genet- 
ic screening. Clearly, there is a potential for widespread dis- 
crimination against those whose genes do not meet accepted 
standards. 

Once someone's genes have been screened, the results could 
find their way into computer banks. Without legal restrictions, 
these personal revelations might eventually be shared among 
companies and government agencies. Just like a credit rating or 
an arrest record, a DNA analysis could become part of a person's 
permanent electronic dossier. If that happens, one of the last ves- 
tiges of individual privacy would disappear. 

Even if genetic information is kept private, the knowledge 
gained can be profoundly troubling to the individuals involved. 
It is one thing to uncover a genetic enzyme deficiency that can be 
effectively treated through diet. But what about people who fear 
they have inherited a debilitating disease for which there is yet 
no treatment or cure? Some might want advance knowledge so 
they can prepare their families and put what is left of their lives 
in order. Others might prefer not knowing anything at all. “We 
may be able to see into the future,” says Doreen Markel. a genet- 
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ic counselor at the University of Michigan’s Neurology Clinic. 
“But ask yourself: Do you really want to know what you're going 
to die of?” 

The questions multiply as the science progresses. Thomas 
Murray, director of the Center for Biomedical Ethics at Case 
Western Reserve University, acknowledges that some people are 
worried that a complete map of the genome might somehow “di- 
minish our moral dignity ... reduce us somehow to nothing 
more than the chemical constituents of our bodies.” But knowing 
the entire sequence of DNA base pairs is like having the full musi- 
cal notation of Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, he says. “In no way 
does that knowledge diminish the grandeur of the symphony 
itself.” 

University of Washington ethicist Albert Jonsen is con- 
cerned that people with grave illnesses might be viewed simply 
as carriers of genetic traits. “Rather than saying ‘Isn’t that fam- 
ily unfortunate to have a schizophrenic son,’ we'll say “That's a 
schizophrenia family.” Advocates for the handicapped fear 
that in the future the physically afflicted may no longer be seen 
as unfortunates worthy of special treatment, but as “wrongful 
births,” genetic errors committed by parents who failed to take 
proper action against a defective gene. 

To speak in terms of eliminating genetic defects is to tread 
on slippery scientific and ethical ground. As any biologist will 
testify, genetic variety is the spice of life, a necessary ingredient 
to the survival of a species. Genes that are detrimental under cer- 
tain conditions may turn out to have hidden benefits. Sickle-cell 
anemia, for example, is a debilitating blood disease suffered by 
people of African descent who have two copies of an abnormal 
gene. A person who has only one copy of the gene, however, will 
not be stricken with anemia and will in fact have an unusual re- 
sistance to malaria. That is why the gene remains common in 
African populations. 

Even to label genes as defective can be dangerous. In the 
19th century new discoveries about heredity and evolution gave 





rise to the eugenics movement—a misguided 
pseudo science whose followers thought that 
undesirable traits should be systematically 
purged from the human gene pool. Believers 
ranged from the American eugenicists of the 
early 1900s, who thought humans should be 
bred like racehorses, to the German geneticists 
who gave scientific advice to the leaders of 
the Third Reich, instructing them on how the 
species might be “purified” by selective breed- 
ing and by exterminating whole races at a 
time, 

No geneticist today would even talk about 
creating a master race. Scientists are careful to 
point out that experiments in gene therapy will 
be aimed at curing hereditary disease and re- 
lieving human suffering, not at producing some 
sort of superman. But what if people want to 
use the technology to improve genes that are 
not defective but merely mediocre? Could ge- 
netic engineering become the cosmetic surgery 
of the next century? Will children who have not 
had their genes altered be discriminated 
against? 

Scientists agree that it would be reprehensi- 
ble to try to move too far in the direction of ge- 
netic uniformity. “The improvement and en- 
hancement of genetics to some sort of optimum 
is not a function of medicine,” observes the 
University of Minnesota’s Caplan. “Very soon 
the medical fields are going to have to state 












































clearly that their primary goal is the elimination and cure of dis- 
ease and disability.” 

The possibilities for gene therapy will be limited for the near 
future. If gene transplants are performed on tissue cells—bone- 
marrow cells, for instance—the altered genes will die with the 
patient; they cannot be passed on to any children the patient 
might subsequently have. Someday, however, it may be possible 
to change genes in germ cells, which give rise to sperm or eggs. If 
that feat is accomplished, the new genes would be transmitted to 
one generation after another. 


biologists can change the course of heredity, they can try to 
play God and influence human destiny. In 1983 activist 
Jeremy Rifkin, a longtime opponent of many kinds of genetic re- 
search, and several dozen theologians mounted an unsuccessful 
effort to persuade Congress to ban all experiments on human 
germ cells. Said Avery Post, president of the United Church of 
Christ, at the time: “We're not good enough or responsible 
enough. There is no question about it. We will abuse this power.” 
No geneticist is currently planning to transfer genes to human 
germ cells. Even though mankind has been playing God since bib- 
lical times, rearranging the germ lines of crops and farm animals 
to suit human needs, researchers do not advocate extending such 
genetic tinkering to people. But medical scientists have an obliga- 
tion to protect humanity against disease and pestilence. Once it 
becomes possible to eradicate a gene that causes a fatal disorder, 
and thus keep it from passing to future generations, it will be crim- 
inal not to do so. As director of the Human Genome Project, 
James Watson contends that the research has a crucial humani- 
tarian mission. Says he: “The object should not be to get genetic in- 
formation per se, but to improve life through genetic information.” 
Fortunately, the most ardent supporters of genetic re- 
search are the first to admit the potential for abuse and see 
the need for ground rules. Many ethicists and scientists who 


T hat is what most frightens the foes of genetic engineering. If 






have studied the issues agree on certain 
basic principles: 

>Individuals should not be required to 
submit to genetic testing against their will. 
> Information about people’s genetic con- 
stitution should be used only to inform and 
never to harm. 

> The results of a genetic assay should be 
held in strict confidence. 

> Genetic engineering in humans should |g 
be used to treat diseases, not to foster ge- 
netic uniformity. 

Knowledge is power, the saying goes. 
It can be dangerous, but it can just as easily 
be used wisely. “I do have faith,” says Case 
Western's Murray. “Not that the judgment 
of people is always right, but that eventual- 
ly we will preserve a good measure of fair- 
ness and justice. If we can absorb Coperni- 
cus and Galileo, if we can absorb Darwin 
and Freud, we can certainly absorb map- 
ping the human genome.” 

One thing is certain: the genie can- 
not be put back into the bottle. Like 
atomic energy, genetic engineering is an 
irresistible force that will not be wished or 
legislated away. The task ahead is to chan- 
nel that force into directions that save 
lives but preserve humanity's rich genetic 
heritage. Reported by Andrea Dorfman/ 
New York and J. Madeleine Nash/San Francisco 
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A Fable for 
Postmoderns 


HIGH HOPES Directed and Written 
by Mike Leigh 


BY RICHARD SCHICKEL 


here was an old woman who lived in 

a semidetached shoe box. She had 
two too many children, who didn’t know 
what to do in Margaret Thatcher's Eng- 
land. And neither did their spouses, their 
lovers, their friends, their neighbors or, 
for that matter, the little old lady 

Maybe Mike Leigh’s High Hopes is 


too realistic and too intricate to be calleda | 


nursery rhyme for moderns. But he and 
his actors and designers do push out be- 
yond the purely naturalistic. All the fig- 
ures in his dismal urban landscape carry a 
carefully calculated moral weight, and 
their story is clearly intended as a micro- 
cosmic portrait of contemporary English 
life. So call it, perhaps, a fable on the 
sneak. And call it something else too 
yet another carefully handmade orna- 
ment of the new British cinema, which 
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Musical tastes aside, most people agre 
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Cinema 





Anight out for the proletarians: Davis and Sheen 


Another small marvel, a carefully handmade 


includes such small recent marvels as 
My Beautiful Laundrette; Rita, Sue and 
Bob Too; Withnail and I and Wish 
Were Here 

Leigh, whose rigorous improvisation- 
al techniques have made him a guru of 
British theater (Goose-Pimples) and TV 
(Abigail's Party) for two decades, brings 
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to his work the same anti- 
Thatcher animus that ener- 
gizes much of today’s British 
cinema. But unlike Laun- 
drette and the High 
Hopes derives much of its 
energy and some of its best 
comic strokes from a con- 
scious, open acknowledg- 
ment that to be postmodern 
is also to be post-Marxist. In 
a time when people rise and 
fall freely, unhindered by 
traditional class structures 
they 


rest 


become, according to 
Leigh, quite unhinged by 
their inability 
themselves morally or emo- 
tionally on a sturdy social 
ladder 

To be sure, the film's 
central symbolic figure, the 
widowed Mrs. Bender (Edna 
Dore, whose senile silences speak vol- 


to locate 


2 ornament 


umes) has a safe place in that house, su- 
perficially unchanged since she raised her 
children. But she is, in fact, the last hold 
out on a gentrifying block, and the world 
beyond it has become utterly incompre- 
hensible to her. Indeed, the movie's most 
| crucial and comic scene occurs when she 
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Isuzu Trooper turns ina virtuoso performance on and off the road. Anda choice of great options. 


locks herself out and must apply to her sil- 
ly-deadly, yup-scale neighbors for help 

But Mrs. Bender's offspring are in 
their ways almost as unhelpful as these 
strangers. Her daughter Valerie (Heather 
Tobias, in the movie's only overwrought, 
misjudged performance) can buy every- 
thing and fills life’s 
emptiness with a riot of ugly possessions 
Her son Cyril (Philip Davis) has gone the 
opposite route. He is a leftover leftist who 
abandon the habit of Marxist 
analysis but is unable to believe any long 
er in its power to effect change 

The light of all these lives is Cyril's 
live-in girlfriend Shirley (Ruth Sheen), 
buck-toothed and, in her self-effacing 
way, greathearted. Quietly, she has 
turned their dark, cramped flat into a ha- 
ven for waifs and strays (including, final- 
ly, Mrs. Bender). Quietly too she tends 
her struggling rooftop garden and keeps 
trying to talk Cyril into having a child 
What can you do these days but make a 
warm place to nurture people—and some 
small hopes for a less harum-scarum fu- 
ture? Perhaps pause to admire a brave 
and subtle film that knowingly explores 
ideas, even ideologies, but never dries up 
film that 
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emotionally—a never puts its 


characters’ duties to metaphor ahead of 


their prime obligation, which is to live 
and breathe and squawk their wayward 


humanity a 
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Funky Funk 


SLAVES OF NEW YORK 
Directed by James Ivory 
Screenplay by Tama Janowitz 


hey should have filmed Tama 

Janowitz’s publicity campaign. It was 
a lot more entertaining, and possibly 
more sociologically edifying, than Slaves 
of New the collection of short stories 
about the downtown art 
that book flacks so 
heedlessly hyped to best- 
sellerdom. Alas, the movie 
people got stuck with the 
book and with its author as 
And now the 
public is stuck with a mov- 
ie that compares rather un- 
favorably to periodontal 
work in amusement value 

Sustained, coherent 
narrative shall we 
say Janowitz's great 
strength, and neither is 
dramatic characterization 


York, 


scene 


screenwriter 


Is not, 


Eleanor (the normally 
perky, cuddly Bernadette 
Peters in sadly deflated 


condition) is a designer of 


funky hats who suffers 


mies 
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from a possibly justifiable weakness of the 
ego. She lives with a graffiti artist named 
Stash (Adam Coleman Howard) who has 
a definitely unjustified air of superiority 
Before they finally break up, this tedious 
pair go to many noisy parties and perform- 
ance-art evenings. Along the way, art- 
world fights, flirtations and fornications 
are noted but not explored in a script that 
is always lumbering off up aimlessly false 
trails many characters are writ- 
ten so dimly that it is often hard to tell one 
from the other 


Indeed, 


The fault is not entire- 
ly Janowitz’s. Her only 
hope was to find a director 
who could either respond 
avidly to the sexual and 
creative energies of the 
avant-garde scene or take 
a satirical cudgel to it. In- 
stead, she drew distant, en- 
ervated James Ivory (A 
Room with a Heat 
and Dust, The Bostonians) 
who never seems to en- 
gage fully with any subject 
he has tackled and who 
has never been more fas- 
tidiously withdrawn than 
he is here. In this case 


View 


however, audiences will be 
well advised to follow his 


example R.S. 
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A Dreamer Who 
Is Fussy About 
the Details 


With a new show at MOMA, 
Steven Holl’s influence grows 


BY KURT ANDERSEN 





hen curators at New York City’s 
Museum of Modern Art were pre- 

paring the current exhibit of the work of 
Steven Holl, the architect did not just 
settle back and wallow in the flattery of 
the high Establishment. Instead, Holl— 
who is opinionated, uncompromising and, 
concerning architectural details, fussy to 
the point of fanaticism—turned opinion- 
ated, uncompromising and fussy 

He demanded that MOMA mount only 
black-and-white photographs of his work 
because he believes color photos encour- 
age an appreciation of the merely pictur- 
esque in architecture. He insisted that 
some of the walls of the gallery be covered 
with rough plaster, like many of Holl’s 
own interiors. And he demanded that cer- 
tain salient details—a basswood-and- 
airplane silk screen from a Manhattan 
apartment, for instance—be built right 
into the exhibit’s walls. Fortunately, the 
museum indulged him: the result (on dis- 
play together with a handsome exhibit of 
| Emilio Ambasz buildings) is the liveliest 
| MOMA architectural show in years and 
palpable evidence that Holl, at 41, is one 
of the most influential younger architects 
in America today 

Since he has completed only a dozen 
architectural works, Holl is best known 
for the dinner plates and candlesticks he 
designed for the upscale marketers Swid 
Powell. But in his buildings he has found a 
way out of architecture’s tired to-and-fro 
between caricature modernism (the neu- 
rotic Rubik’s Cubes of the deconstruc- 
tivists) and caricature classicism (the 
pretty confections of the postmodernists) 
His best work combines virtues of 1920s 
European rigor and 1980s American 
charm, of Gropius and Graves. His de- 
signs tend toward the ascetic, and he is 
determined to invent, not simply revive 
old styles 

Yet Holl does not compulsively reject 
history. His basic forms are familiar. He 
makes roofs that are variously hipped, py- 
ramidal and barrel-vaulted. He is drawn 
to earthen materials—stucco, concrete, 
sandblasted glass, stone—and_ virtuoso 
artisanship. Holl is either a modern archi- 
tect with recherché tastes or an old-fash- 
ioned architect with modern instincts 
























While he calls himself a modernist, 
Holl has conscientiously learned back- 
ward-looking lessons about building scale 
“Buildings in general are too big,” he says 
“I’m happy doing houses and buildings a 


bit bigger than houses.” The two largest 
projects Holl has designed, a planned ad- 
dition to the University of Minnesota 
Twin Cities School of Architecture and a 
West Berlin library extension, would each 
be only about a tenth as big as a modest 
skyscraper 

Apart from his philosophical disincli- 
nation to build behemoths, it is hard to 
imagine Holl producing anything so large 
that he could not personally fret over 








Clockwise from top: Hybrid 

Building, Seaside, Fla; 

Berkowitz House, Martha's 

Vineyard, Mass.; pool house 
and sculpture studio, 
Scarsdale, N.Y. 


every detail. The walls he designed for 
one apartment, for instance, tilt for ar- 
cane aesthetic reasons at precisely 4°. Giv- 
en the chance, Holl designs not just a 
building but also its custom chairs, custom 
lighting fixtures, custom rugs, custom 
windows and custom door handles. His 
signature gesture, geometric figures im- 
printed onto everything from windows to 
tableware in a kind of new-age homage to 
Johannes Kepler, can seem the impulse of 
a meticulous craftsman, not a large-scale 
form giver. 

His small buildings do not disappoint 
They are lyrical, thoughtful and like no 
others. The down-to-earth materials are 
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juxtaposed thrillingly with luxe: a pool 


| house and sculpture studio in suburban 


New York is a cube of stucco-covered 
concrete block, but inside are deep green 
marble counters and a honed white mar- 
ble floor. For a handsome safe-deposit fa- 
cility in New Jersey, Holl made the 
fagade a grave, quasi-industrial grid, but 
on the inside were elegant wall sconces 
and depictions of the nine planets. 

Holl’s big break could come next 
month if he gets the go-ahead to build his 
design for the new West Berlin library. It 
looks to be a handsome, modernist master- 
work, more complicated by far than any- 
thing Holl has built. The new complex is to 
be a collage of bridge, tower, ramps and 
asymmetrical boxes that surround and 
gracefully subsume the existing library. The 
three-story-high wall of Holl’s main read- 
ing room would be a grand, Kandinsky- 
esque mosaic that the 
architect compares to 
stained glass in Goth- 
ic cathedrals, thick 
sheets of clear and 
amber glass criss- 
crossed at wild angles 
by a scribbly lattice- 
work of steel mullions 
(no cool, formulaic 
rectilinearity for 
Holl). The children’s 
wing is to be sheathed 
entirely in translu- 
cent glass. 

At Seaside, the 
architecturally inno- 
vative community in 
the Florida panhan- 
dle, finishing touches are just being put on 
Holl’s_ retail-office-residential complex, 
the town’s biggest, strangest building. 
There are eight apartments, five of them 
identically Mod duplexes facing west (for 
sunset-loving partyers) and three quirky 
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es: | 
Architect Holl 


| units facing east for less sociable resi- 


dents—in Holl’s scheme, a poet, a musi- 
cian and a mathematician. As ever, every 
detail is an opportunity to fiddle: in 
the mathematician’s rooms, the winding 
staircase is subtly warped. 

Holl runs his nine-person office in 
Manhattan like a monastery. And he can 
be prickly. Although Seaside is his great- 
est patron so far, Holl disparages the 
town’s architectural code, which calls 
for old-fashioned roofs and windows. 
“Why legislate window proportions and 
roof slopes?” he snaps. And he only 
grudgingly acknowledges the work that 
has given him his widest visibility, the 


| Swid Powell objects. “It’s too much about 


selling,” Holl says, “and not enough about 
ideas and hopes and dreams.” Coming 
from lesser architects, such a pronounce- 
ment could seem disingenuous. But Holl’s 
work, built and unbuilt, is exceptionally 
dense with original ideas, salutary hopes 
and fetching dreams. He practices what 








he preaches. a 
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Evangelism and All That Jazz — 





Take 6 puts Seventh-day Adventism on the charts 


t n accord with their rigorous faith, the 
clean-cut singers perform no non- 
Christian material onstage and book no 
secular dates after sundown each Friday 
because of their church’s Jewish-style 
Sabbath observance. They shun alcohol 
and tobacco and try to maintain daily de- 
votionals and to give one-tenth of their in- 
come to the church. 

Meet Take 6, the hot new gospel 
group whose performers, all devout Sev- 
enth-day Adventists, are as much in the 
business of preaching as 
entertaining. The six men, 
who perform with no in- 
struments except their 
heaven-sent voices, count 
themselves among the 
world’s more unusual 
evangelists. “Our mission,” 
says bass Alvin Chea, “is to 
take the word of Christ 
into places it doesn’t ordi- 
narily go.’ Founder 
Claude McKnight ITI says 
of the group’s Christian 
message, “It’s not a gim- 
mick for us. It is our lives.” 

At last month’s Gram- 
my Awards, that was more 
than enough to earn them 
an odd coupling of both 
jazz and gospel prizes. 
They are also up for six 
Gospel Music Association 









Looking to heaven: a slick sextet with a Christian message 


tion’s nearby world headquarters. 
McKnight shouted to the roaring throng, 
“We believe there should be no happier 
people on the face of the earth than those 
who serve a risen Saviour.” 

The singers’ soul-saving urgency 
flows from the Adventist teaching that 
the Second Coming could occur virtually 
any day now. Tenor Mark Kibble, who 


devised the distinct six-part sound, scans | 


the drug scene and other manifest modern 
evils and concludes, “We are truly living 
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awards next month. The 
sextet appeared out of no- 
where in 1988 with an impeccable debut 
album (titled Take 6) that inspired halle- 
lujahs from the likes of jazzman Quincy 
Jones. Coming up in 1989: a second al- 
bum, a video with Stevie Wonder, a 36- 
date tour with Al Jarreau, album backup 
for Johnny Mathis and a sound-track tune 
for filmmaker Spike Lee. 

This is not the hog-stomping, Bible- 
thumping, camp-meeting music that used 
to rattle the tent poles along the revival 
circuit. Consider these elliptical lyrics 
about being born again: “I never thought I 
would ever/ Spot a ray of hope in the resi- 
due . . . But this time I found a Gold Mine 
in You” (God, not a girlfriend). Even the 
sextet’s gospel oldies are revamped with 
vocal pyrotechnics, improbable harmo- 
nies and sly humor. As it injects religion 
into the freewheeling jazz-soul world, 
Take 6 is loosening up staid Adventism. 
Just before the Grammys the group gave 
its first performance at Sligo Church in 
Takoma Park, Md., where members in- 
clude many officials of the denomina- 





“It's not a gimmick for us. It is our lives.” 


in the last days before Christ comes. Be- 
cause of that, we are more intense in 
showing people they need not be subject 
to this world.” 

Black Adventist congregations head- 
ed by graduates of Alabama’s superstrict 
church-run Oakwood College, where 
Take 6 began in 1980, provided the young 
men with most of their performing dates 
as they struggled to survive during the 
early years. Their fortunes changed when 
a representative of Reprise records turned 
up at an audition in 1987. The group had 
hoped to sign with a religious-record com- 
pany, but its members now realize that 
this would have greatly limited the evan- 
gelistic opportunities. Asks singer-arrang- 
er Mervyn Warren: “How many non- 
Christians go into a Christian bookstore?” 
When asked how long the act will stick to- 
gether, group member Cedric Dent sees 
just two possibilities. “Either our commit- 
ment to the Lord will wander, and he will 
see fit to break us up,” Dent says, “or he 
will come.” —By Richard N. Ostling 
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Dreaming the 
Big Dreams 


One-handed Jim Abbott 
shines at spring training 








BY TOM CALLAHAN 





ot since Yankee pitchers Mike Ke- 
kich and Fritz Peterson swapped 
lives, wives, kids, dogs and bungalows in 
1973 has baseball forecast such a sexy 
spring. Wade Boggs, the Boston Lothario, 
and the retired Padre Steve Garvey are 
proving that the movie Bull Durham, 
which featured only one Baseball Annie, 
was a little light on realism. In a stunning 
show of sportsmanship, Garvey’s new 
bride has offered to adopt any children he 
has pending from two other relationships. 
Sensing that New York might be lagging 
in perdition, outfielder Rickey Henderson 
declared that the Yankees “were too 
drunk” last year to win the pennant. 

Jimmie Reese sighs forbearingly at all 
this, camped on a folding chair behind a 
batting cage near an orange grove, count- 
ing pitches. “Spring and baseball,” muses 
the California Angels’ most seasoned 
coach, “don’t change very much.” Reese 
knows something about both. Seventy- 
two springs ago, he was the Pacific Coast 
League Angels’ eleven-year-old batboy 
for “Peerless” Frank Chance. Playing 
with the Yankees in 1930, Reese and 
Lefty Gomez split a $2-a-day suite at the 
new Edison Hotel. On the road, Jimmie 
stayed with Babe Ruth. “I roomed with 
the Babe’s luggage, mostly,” he says in 
a tone of wake-me-when-a-better- 
carouser-comes-along. “He was up all day 
and at em all night. When it was Ruth in 
the peephole, the speakeasy doors 
couldn’t open fast enough.” 

All around Reese, the musical clatter 
and chatter of baseball 
training have revived Mesa, 
Ariz. In the distance a tall 
rookie without a right hand, 
No. 60, is sprinting. “This 
may be the age of the $3 mil- 
lion pitcher,” says the old 
coach, “but the kids just 
showing up still have the 
same stars in their eyes. 
They keep looking down at 
the front of their shirts. Any 
day in a major league uni- 
form is great.” When No. 60 
crosses into view, Reese 
whispers, “You know, he 
has as good a stuff as any- 
body in camp.” 












Abbott into the windup 





The familiar clatter and chatter breaks out at the Pittsburgh Pirates’ camp in Bradenton, Fla. 


with just a rudimentary finger on his right 
hand 21 years ago to teenage parents. His 
father packed meat and sold cars. His 
mother educated herself, first to teach, 
then to go to law school. They raised a re- 
markable boy by never treating him too 
remarkably. “I had a hook,” he says. “I 
hated it. They let me discard it.” They let 
him dream of anything. “Growing up, I 
always pictured myself as a baseball play- 
er, but I can’t remember how many hands 
I had in my dreams. I never thought to 
myself, ‘Wow, I only have one hand. Can 
I eat with a certain fork?’ I just did 
things.” 

Like playing quarterback for his high 
school football team in Flint, Mich., 
pitching for the University of Michigan, 
earning the 1987 Sullivan Award as 
America’s best amateur athlete, winning 
the gold-medal baseball game in the Seoul 
Olympics and being drafted No. | by the 
Angels. Though he is expected to open the 
season in the AA or AAA minors, for now 
Abbott's shirt says ANGELS. “Just looking 
around at everything here,” he says, “it 
hits you. A big-league camp.” 

The first hitter he faced in batting prac- 
_ tice was Lance Parrish, a for- 
~ mer Detroit catcher he had 
2 been partial to in Flint. (“I 
@ definitely didn’t want to bean 

him.”) The ball came flying 
back with a wonderful new 
timbre. “He was the first guy I 
ever faced with a wooden 
bat,” says Abbott, too young 
to see the sadness in how fara 
player has to come these days 
to escape aluminum. After 
hitting against the rookie, 
Parrish moved behind the 
plate: “He probably has as 
strong an arm as any left- 
hander I've ever caught. His 
motion is so fluid, the ball just 





Jim Abbott was born 





“T've been lucky.” 


kind of explodes.” 
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Abbott’s way of juggling his glove 
amounts to legerdemain. He throws the 
ball and puts it on, catches the ball and 
takes it off. “The transfers aren't that dif- 
ficult,” he insists. “There’s no dramatic 
story that goes with it. Just a matter of 
learning to do things a little differently. I 
never told myself, ‘I want to be the next 
Pete Gray [a one-armed outfielder who 
played the 1945 season with the St. Louis 
Browns|].’ I said, ‘I want to be the next 
Nolan Ryan.’ ” 


or a roommate this spring, 

Abbott drew Rick Turner, the bull- 
pen catcher, who partnered Angels out- 
fielder Devon White through the Pioneer 
League but never made it past A ball him- 
self. “As a kid, I used to hang out at the 
stadium,” Turner says. “Now I’m a fan 
who gets to put on a uniform. It’s not that 
I have visions of a comeback. I guess I 
dream of being a coach.” Into the night, 
he and Abbott explore the minor leagues 
and the various levels of dreaming. 

So far, Abbott has pitched five innings, 
allowing three hits and one run, striking 
out six (including A’s terror Jose Canseco). 
One double-play ball got bollixed in his 
mitt, but he is under way. “You do won- 
der,” he says, “if you're going to be the guy 
who was billed to make it, who never did, 
orif you're going to look back someday and 
say, ‘This is where it all began.’ But I've al- 
ways dreamed, ‘What if this happens,’ and 
it always has. I’ve been lucky.” 

Incidentally, Pete Gray lasted just the 
solitary year because he hit but .218 one- 
handed. As a pitcher, Abbott is excused 
from batting chores by the American 
League’s designated-hitter rule, though it 
may be the other pitchers who should cel- 
ebrate. At Michigan he came to bat a total 
of three times. After grounding out to 
third, he singled in the infield and then 
cracked a clean hit to right. Two for three. 
That’s .667 lifetime. Ez 
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My Father the Communist 





LOYALTIES by Car! Bernstein; Simon & Schuster; 262 pages; $18.95 





BY WALTER ISAACSON 


n the 15 years since he helped topple a 

President, Carl Bernstein has become 
famous more as a celebrity than as a jour- 
nalist. He has been pictured on the gossip 
pages with a procession of notable wom- 
en. He was portrayed by Dustin Hoffman 
in All the President's Men, based on the 
Watergate book he co-authored with Bob 
Woodward, and, as a fictional character, 
by Jack Nicholson in Heartburn, based on 
a cleverly barbed novel by his former 
wife, Nora Ephron. All the while, he was 
waging an off-and-on struggle with a proj- 
ect that he described to friends as “an ac- 
count of the witch-hunts leading up to the 
McCarthy era.” 

Now the book is finally out, and it 
turns out to be far more personal 
than that. It is a candid and pow- 
erful inquiry into his parents, their 
union activities during the 1940s 
and their secret membership in 
the Communist Party. As Bern- 
stein explains to his father, “It’s a 
very personal book. It’s not a his- 
tory book at all.” In fact, it is a 
book about writing a book, a book 
about Bernstein writing the book 
that his parents did not want him 
to write. 

A good memoir should pro- 
duce shocks of recognition that 
| are both intimate and historical, 
revealing truths about a person 
and about his times. Bernstein 
provides both, in abundance. Jux- 
taposing excerpts from declassi- 
fied FBI files with tales of a child- 
hood thrown into turmoil by the 
early postwar Red scares, he has 
created a new genre—what might 
be called the investigative mem- 
oir. It combines the journalistic 
thrill of Watergate with the emo- 
tional punch of that most basic of 
literary themes, a boy’s search to 
understand his father. 

Bernstein, who was born in 
1944, recounts his Washington 
childhood in a family of politically 
progressive Jews. Upon returning 
from the Army at the end of 
World War II, his father Alfred 
became active as an organizer for 
the United Public Workers of 
America, a left-wing union repre- 
senting federal employees. After 
President Truman, in an effort to 
satisfy political pressures, issued 
the loyalty order of 1947, the elder 
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Bernstein's life was dominated by defend- 
ing public workers summoned before the 
loyalty boards and accused of being 
Communists. 

Soon his parents’ loyalty was ques- 
tioned. In 1951, in front of a Senate com- 
mittee, Alfred invoked the Fifth Amend- 
ment when asked if he was a member of 
the Communist Party. His wife Sylvia, also 
active in progressive causes, did the same 
three years later in front of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. The 
family found itself shunned by many of its 
neighbors, friends and even relatives. The 
FBI kept the Bernsteins under surveillance 
for years (Bernstein’s bar mitzvah is duly 
described), accumulating 2,500 pages of | 
files that pop up in the book. 

Young Bernstein's reaction was to be- | 








Excerpt 


oe My father was bending over to putt 
through the windmill when | got this pret- 
ty good notion to take a whack at his head with a 
golf club. It is the only time in my life I consciously 
remember feeling like that. My sister Laura had 
just been born. Probably it was Oedipal nonsense. 
But in my family Marx and Freud get 
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very confused. S 
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come a patriotic rebel—class air-raid | 


| warden, supersalesman of Defense Bond 


stamps, proud wearer of an I LIKE IKE | 
button—and a marginal student who | 
eventually skipped college to become a 
newspaper copy clerk. He also, quite 
understandably, became interested in 
whether his parents had actually been 
Communists. When he was eight, he first 
blurted out the question to his father. “I 
remember the silence that followed and 
my not daring to look at him,” Bernstein 
writes. “My question offered no escape; 
there is no Fifth Amendment for eight- 
year-olds." His father tried to skirt the 
question, speaking instead about the irrel- 
evance of party membership and the per- 
secution of progressives. “I didn’t ask any 
questions when he finished explaining, 
and I’m sure he guessed that my silence 
meant that I knew. It took twenty-five 
years before I asked him that question 
again.” 

The answer, deftly treated, is that 
both his parents had been, for a short pe- 
riod, party members. Therein lies 
the main source of tension 
throughout the book: grappling 
with his father’s wish that he not 
reveal their secret. “You're going 
to prove McCarthy right, because 
all he was saying was that the sys- 
tem was loaded with Commu- 
nists,’ says his father. “And he 
was right.” 

The “loyalties” of the title 
thus refer to more than just the al- 
legiance Bernstein’s parents had 
to the Communist Party and to 
their Government. The real strug- 
gle in the book is between Carl's 
loyalty to (and love for) his par- 
ents and his search for the truth 
about their lives. At times his 
quest becomes traumatic. Bob 
Woodward makes cameo appear- 
ances, comforting his former part- 
ner when he breaks into tears 
at the memory of a childhood 
schoolmate calling his mother a 
Communist. 

For all his honesty, Bernstein 
upholds the honor of his parents 
They were never subversives, nev- 
er disloyal to their country, he 
says. His sensitivity to Alfred and 
Sylvia (both still living) means 
that he never quite penetrates the 
deepest questions: Exactly why 
did people like them join the 
Communist Party? Just what did 
they do at their cell meetings? 
Was there in fact some danger in 
having people working for the 
Government whose loyalty was 
also to the Communist Party? 
And, on a more personal level, 
does he feel he has betrayed the 
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father he clearly loves very deeply? 

By not probing such sensitive spots 
too deeply, Bernstein may be doing the 
reader a favor. As it is, the book fairly 
crackles with emotional intensity and un- 
settling historical questions. With his rich 
depiction of his parents and pungent evo- 
cation of the period, Bernstein has been 
able to explore his controversial issues 
with the finesse of a jazz musician bounc- 
ing around themes that might otherwise 
be too hot to handle i 


Long Haul 


FIRE DOWN BELOW 

by William Golding 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux 
313 pages; $17.95 


BY PAUL GRAY 


he 19th century hero of this seafaring 

novel finally completes a laborious 
journey from England to New South 
Wales. In transit, Edmund Talbot grows 
weary of “this seemingly endless voyage”; 
safely ashore at Sydney Cove, he marvels 
that he has been at sea for nearly a year. In 
fact, the trip has taken much longer than 
that. William Golding first shoved Talbot 
off dry land in Rites of Passage (1980), 
which went on to win the Booker Prize, 
Britain’s most coveted award for fiction 
After receiving the Nobel Prize for Litera- 
ture in 1983, the author got back to Talbot's 
story in Close Quarters (1987). Fire Down 
Below completes Talbot's memoirs and 
provides a glimpse of the older man who 
wrote them. He has evidently done well for 
himself: “Only the other day the Prime 
Minister himself said, ‘Talbot, you're 
becoming a deuced bore about that voyage 
of yours.’ ” 

That is too harsh, although this final 
leg sometimes displays the enervation ofa 
long haul. When last seen, Talbot was in a 
severely damaged and leaky old warship 
Now the weather turns ornery. Talbot 
mentions this to his new friend, the ship’s 
first lieutenant Charles Summers, and re- 
ceives a scary response: “You have seen 
nothing yet, Edmund. There is something 
at the back of this wind 

But sea changes are only half the sto- 
ry. Talbot himself continues to undergo 
mutations. He is no longer the haughty 
young gentleman, secure in the protection 
of an influential godfather, who set out to 
take his place on the staff of the Governor 


of Australia. Talbot has become aware of 


suffering—of his own, his fellow passen- 
gers, the crew and the poor emigrants 
huddled “forrard” in the heaving ship 

His prejudices are further unsettled by 
his growing interest in Aloysius Pretti- 
man, a figure of caricature in the earlier 
books but now a man, seriously ill, who at- 
tracts Talbot's sympathy. Prettiman, a 
political radical, and his new wife are 
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*Iissued by BANK ONE, Columbus, Ohio. 
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The Fortune 500 may never be the same. 


Introducing a new concept in business software: the Fortune 500 Prospector 

Now you can re-rank the official ranking. Through a simple set of met 
selections, you can study competitors’ financials. Track investment opportur 
ties. Conduct marketing campaigns. And target key sales prc spects 


It's convenient, user-friendly and, at $199, exceedingly affordable 
What's more, it comes with the added reassu 
30-day money-back guarantee 
So why not call the number below 
your business will never be the same 


The Fortune 500 Prospector 
800-345-9lll x 500 
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Another for at least 50% off! 


(Plus shipping and handling with membership. 


At Time-Life, that’s just the beginning of your savings. 


Go ahead—take us up on a great 
deal when you join. Start by picking 
any 5 movies for 99¢ each plus shipping 
and handling. Of course, to make a good 
deal even better, take your first Club Selec 
tion now. You'll save 50% to 85% off our 
Club prices—and have less to buy later 
Plus, you'll get a 6th 99¢ movie. That's 7 for 
less than the price of one—a great deal! 


The savings keep piling up for as 
long as you're a member. We've taken 
a hard-line on affordable pricing. All movies 
list priced at $59.95 and up are discounted 
by 10%, 20' up to 50%. When the movie 
studi 1s drop their prices to $29.95 and $19.95 
immediately, All told, over two- 
thirds of the selections we offer are priced 
below 930.00 


Membership is easy. Abou! once a 
month (up to 15 times a year), you'll receive 
our Club Catalog, highlighting our Video 
Main Selection and over 400 alternates. To 
receive the Video Main Selection, do noth- 
ing—it will be sent automatically. If you prefer 
an alternative selection, or none at all, fill in 
the response card always prov ided and mail 
it by the date specified. You'll always have 
10 days to decide. Should you ever receive a 
tape without having had 10 days, you may 
return it at Our expense 

The tapes you order will be billed at 

r Club prices (currently $19.95 to 
$79.95) plus shipping and handling. If you 


we do too 






wish to continue as a member after complet- 
ing your enrollment agreement (by buying 
6 movies in the next three years) you'll be 
automatically eligible for our money-saving 
“buy one—get one at half-price” Bonus Plan 


HOW TO GET A 6TH 
99¢ MOVIE AND ANOTHER 
FOR AT LEAST 50% OFF... 


and have less to buy later. You may order your 
first Club Selection now for just $9.95 (plus 
2.00 shipping and handling). That's 50% to 
85% off our regular prices, You then need buy 
only 5 movies (instead of 6) in the next thre 
years, What's more, this discount purchase 
entitles you to your 6th movie for 99¢ (plus 
$1.2 5 shipping and handling). Add it up 
7 movies—one great deal! 








10-Day Risk-Free Trial. We'll send 
details of the Club's operation along with 
your introductory shipment. If you're not 
completely satisfied, for any reason, return 
everything within 10 days for a full refund 
and no further obligation 


Here's how to order. Just provide, on 
a separate piece of paper, the titles and 
numbers of your 5 introductory selections 
Then, if you wish, take your first Club Selec- 
tion now and pick your 6th 99¢ Bonus Movie 
3e sure to specify VHS or BETA 

Enclose your check or money order 
pavable to Time-Life Home Video Club 








for a total of $11.20 if you are ordering just 
5 movies (that’s 99¢ for each movie plus 
$1.25 each shipping and handling). If 
you're including your first Club Selection 
and 6th Bonus Movie now, add $14.19 to 
the amount above 

If vou wish to charge this and future Club 
selections, specify MasterCard, VISA or 
American Express. Provide your account 
number, expiration date and signature 
Please print your name, address, apt. number 
city, state, zip, phone number and “DEPT 
V188-0-1: Mail to: Time-Life Home Video 
Club, P.O. Box 8520, Harrisburg, PA 17105- 
8520. Or call the toll-free number below 


For faster service, use your credit card 
and call toll-free 


1-800- 255-VIDEO 


Be sure to have titles, order numbers and 
credit card handy when you call 
V188-0-1 
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Note Time-Life Home Video Club reserves the right to reject any 
apphcaten or cancel aty i ership Olfer limited to comtinenta’ 
LS (excluding Alaska) Applicable sales tax added to all 
orders in NY, PA and CA 
ET The Extra a? 10 1982 Unnersal Cay Studios, Inc Al agnts reserved 
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Golding: denying an itch to allegorize 


transporting a printing press with which 
they hope to stir change in the convict col- 
ony. Talbot reprimands stiffly: “And you, 
sir, travelling with the avowed intention 
of making trouble—of troubling this An- 
tipodean society which is created wholly 
for its own betterment!” Yet the young 
Englishman could become dry tinder for 
| Prettiman’s incendiary rhetoric: “Imag- 
ine Our caravan, we, a fire down below 
here—sparks of the Absolute—matching 
the fire up there—out there!” 





T albot is not the only entity who might 
go up in smoke. There is a fire down 
below in the ship as well; red-hot iron bars 
have been inserted into the huge block of 
wood that supports the wobbling foremast 
in the hope that the constriction of cool- 
ing metal will stabilize the structure, al- 
lowing for more sails and greater speed. A 
sluggish progress suddenly becomes a 
race against ume 

Landfall should provide a relief and a 
letdown, but Golding has saved a number 
of surprises for his bittersweet conclusion 
Among them: Talbot's sense of bereave- 
ment at being freed from all the people 
with whom he was cooped up on board 
He pays a call on the Prettimans and finds 
the wife stern. “In fact,” she lectures him, 
“you should not be here at all.”” When 
Talbot tries to reminisce about the voy- 
age, she stops him: “Do not refine upon its 
nature. As I told you, it was not an Odys- 
sey. It is no type, emblem, metaphor of 
the human condition. It is, or rather it 
was, what it was. A series of events.” 

That small speech may be Golding’s 
sly response to complaints, dating back to 
Lord of the Flies (1954), about his itch to 
allegorize. If so, Mrs. Prettiman deserves 
a hearing but not total assent. For the Tal- 
bot trilogy is both a stirring, sequential 
narrative and an image of humanity 
adrift in tides and time. The adventures 
have ended, but their shapes remain, the 
outlines of communal Western legends. @ | 





IMAGINE SLEEPWALKING 500 MILES 
IN ONE NIGHT. 


With WORLDPERKS® Northwest's 

frequent flyer program, not only do you 
earn free miles flying, but you also earn 
them sleeping* —500 free bonus miles every 
time you stay at 4 participating Hyatt, 
Marriot or Radisson hotel. 


Call 1-800-777-8585 ext. 250 to enroll, and 
start counting miles instead of sheep 


*In conjunction with a Northwest flight. 
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An Adventure in Healthier Living... 
COOKING LIGHT; the 
Magazine of Food 

and Fitness. 


Introductory Offer for 
New Subscribers 

1 Year (6 issues) only $9.00 
($3.00 off the regular 
subscription price) 

You'll hurry to try the wide variety of 
recipes found in every bi-monthly issue. 
Each tempting dish is kitchen-tested for 
no-fail results, nutritional value, eye- 
appeal, and GREAT TASTE! You'll be 
eating “light” and enjoying every bite. 

And, let COOKING LIGHT be your 
guide to a smart diet and proper fitness, 
by bringing you the most recent informa 
tion on nutrition and exercise. 

Enjoy COOKING LIGHT at this special 
savings. To order your subscription, 
simply call this toll-free number and ask 


for Tina. 
1-800-633-8628 
(except Alaska and Hawaii) 
Alabama residents dial 
1-800-292-8667 
This offer good in the Continental US. only. All other 


subscriptions, $18.00 per year. Please allow 6-8 weeks 
for shipment of first issue. 














PO Box C-549 Birmingham, AL 35283 
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Learning "America 





THE CRISIS IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. 
CAN OUR SCHOOLS 
KEEP AMERICA COMPETITIVE? 


Japanese and other high school students affect America’s future? What can we do? 
graduate with significantly greater math and sci- In a five-part series of one-hour programs, 
ence skills than American students. The children Learning in America will examine in unsparing 
of many low income American families are depth the crisis in American education. Its vic- 
doomed to failure before they ever enter aclass- _ tims, culprits, heroes and consequences. 
room. American teachers “burnout.” Every year Roger Mudd is the host of this MacNeil 
there are dramatic advances in technology, but Lehrer Productions-WETA, Washington, D.C., 
schools are left behind. Why? How will this Coproduction for P.B.S. 


Five Mondays starting March 27 at 9PM (EST) on PBS. Television. 


The Chrysler Corporation is the sole underwriter of the series. 
4 CHRYSLER 
Va¥ MOTORS 


CHRYSLER: PLYMOUTH - DODGE 
DODGE TRUCKS - JEEP - EAGLE 


Fatal Schism 


FATHER AND SON 
by Peter Maas 
Simon & Schuster; 316 pages; $18.95 


he Guinness Book of World Records 
does not have to look further than the 
sponsor’s backyard to find a candidate for 
the oldest struggle for independence. One 
character in Peter Maas’ richly layered 
| novel of Paddys and Provos says the Irish 
have been going at it since the 12th centu- 
ry. Tragedies tend to turn into romances 
over that length of time. Rough madness 
is temporized by art. 

Or at least good craft. Maas, who has 
skillfully dovetailed law-and-disorder in 
best sellers like Serpico and The Valachi 
Papers, proves adept at joining history to 

| melodrama and to convincing plot twists 
with slightly implau- 
sible characteriza- 
tions. A middle-aged 
New York City ad- 





BENJAMIN FORD 


turns into a modified 


tigate the disappear- 
ance of a headstrong 
son, a Harvard stu- 
dent who was mixed 
up with running guns 
Maas: boyos to the LR.A. Mc- 

Guire’s metamorpho- 
sis may strain credulity, but his motives are 
authentically rooted in strong parental 
emotions. 

These play well against the political 
passions of terrorists in Northern Ireland 
and their Irish-American supporters. Fa- 
natical hatred tends to homogenize char- 
acters while removing their interesting ele- 
ments. Their actions, however, are hard to 
ignore. A daring raid on a Boston National 
Guard armory nets the boyos a cache of 
M-16s, 40-mm grenade launchers, heavy 
machine guns and a wardrobe of flak jack- 
ets. Getting this arsenal to Belfast involves 
the cooperation of members of Boston's 
Irish underground and I.R.A. sympathizers 
in the U.S. Customs Department 

The heroic adman learns that his son 
was set up to preserve the effectiveness of 
a British-run mole in the L.R.A. Maas cuts 
a clear line between his sympathy for the 
Irish cause and his aversion to cold-blood- 
ed violence. There is ice, too, in the veins 
of Britain’s counterterrorists, and hypoc- 
risy in the Republic of Ireland, whose 
constitution includes all of the Emerald 
Isle in its national territory. As one insid- 
er puts it, “It was an open secret that giv- 
en its domestic economic woes, the last 
thing the republic’s leadership wanted 
was to take on the burden of the six north- 
ern counties.” This is a good story well 
told, with verve, pathos and unavoidable 
complexity — By R.Z. Sheppard 








James Bond to inves- | 


man named McGuire | 








WITH WORLDPERKS, YOUR RENTAL CAR 
WILL GET UNBELIEVABLE MILEAGE. 

With WORLDPERKS* Northwest's frequent flyer 
program, you can earn free bonus miles in the air 
and on the ground*—500 free bonus miles every 
time you rent a car from a participating Avis, 
Budget or National location 


Call 1-800-777-8585 Ext. 250 to enroll, and earning 
a free trip will be as easy as a Sunday drive 


In conjunction with a Northwest flight 
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all 
Brightening your futuré 
on the export horizon 


in ow 4] 


ance of import/export 


at will make your product price more 


Santacruz Electronics 

Export Processing Zone 

IE Govt. of India, Ministry of Commerce. 

ft the best equipped zones with Andheri East, Bombay 400 096, INDIA 
Tel: 6367143 (5 lines) 

seeking an ideal off-shore location Telex: 011-79027 SEPZ IN 

J Grams: SEEPROZONE 


y of qualified engineers and technical 
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WAS IT JUST COINCIDENCE? 


Or did Wendy Foster really foresee a disaster. 


pe 























On October 21, 1966, Wendy Foster 
had a sudden horrible vision of a black 
mountain moving and children buried 
under it. At almost the exact same time 
in nearby Aberfan, Wales, a half-million 
tons of black coal waste avalanched 
down, burying a schoolhouse and 
killing 116 children. 

Evidence of ESP? That the mind is 
powerful enough to predict the future? 
Or should the incident be dismissed as 
mere coincidence? Now you can decide 
for yourself in MYSTERIES OF THE 
UNKNOWN, an eye-opening new series 
from TIME-LIFE BOOKS that explores the 
entire range of paranormal phenomena. 
Never before has such a distinguished 





Rescue workers search 
the schoolmouse for survivors in Abertan, Wales. 
From the voturne Psychic Powers 
publisher taken so comprehensive, 
authoritative, and objective a look 
at the unknown—to give you a well- 
balanced, unique perspective filled with 


smooth and cold against his shoulder. 
It was the ceiling. Looking down, 
Monroe noticed two figures in the bed 
his wife and—himself! 

Is astral projection a reality? Or 
just a product of wishful thinking? In 
MYSTERIES OF THE UNKNOWN, you'll 
investigate intriguing firsthand reports 
and laboratory findings on out-of-body 
experiences, near-death expenences, 
and reincarnation. 

WAS IT JUST IMAGINATION? 

Or did William Horvath 

really sense 
an otherworldly presence. 

In November, 1975, sociologist 
William Horvath visited the Great 
Serpent Mound of Ohio. Standing on 
the ancient Indian earth sculpture, 
Horvath was overwhelmed by a sense of 
dread. Although there was no wind, he 
watched as one by one, the leaves 
gathered into groups and began 
creeping toward him, rising and falling 
like footsteps... 

Do some spots on earth possess 
inexplicable powers? Find out in 
your first volume, Mystic Places 
You'll explore the secret energies of 
Stonehenge and the Great Pyramid... 














People alt over the word nave 
Gated thew out-of body expenences 
Read about hem in Psychvc Voyages 


discover the mysterious purpose of 
earth drawings in Peru...even examine 
scientific evidence for Atlantis. Your 
next volume, Psychic Powers, will bring 
you inside stories on enigmatic figures 
like Edgar Cayce ...the Sioux shaman 
Black Elk...and Wolf Messing, mind 
reader for Freud and Einstein. In 
Psychic Voyages you'll discover why and 
how the spint may sometimes leave the 
body—in remarkably consistent reports 
from all over the world. 

Then probe the mysteries revealed 
in Phantom Encounters, Visions and 
Prophecies, The UFO Phenomenon, 
Mysterious Creatures and other 
volumes. Receive one about every other 
month and enjoy it free for 10 full days. 
For every volume you keep, pay just 
$12.99 ($16.99 in Canada) plus shipping 
and handling—an exceptional value for 
a beautiful hardcover book. You never 
have to buy a volume you don't want, 
and you can cancel anytime. You even 
enjoy one of the most extraordinary 
book guarantees ever Gee coupon 
below). 

Is there something beyond 
everyday reality...or should the 
evidence simply be dismissed? To 
get the facts, just return the coupon 
today. Then you decide. 


the latest facts and firsthand reports. Stonehenge When you send in the 
Including the viewpoints of both Poltergeists for MYSTERIES OF 
psychics and skeptics. Telepathy _ THE UNKNOWN: 
was IT ONLY A DREAM? The Bermuda You're under no obligation. There's 
Or did Robert Monroe really Triangle no minimum number of books to buy. 
have an out-of-body ng! Take 10 days to examine each volume 
experience. UFOs before deciding. 
The 43-year-old businessman first Astral Cancel whenever you like. If you 
dismissed the odd bodily sensations as don’t want to examine any more books, 
cramps. A month later, the vibrations Mind Over just let us know, 
returned and Robert Monroe awoke Matter You also enjoy an extraordinary 
from his sleep, only to Shroud guarantee. If at any time you're not 
sense something of Turin happy with a book you've bought, 
Clairvoyance simply return it for a full refund. 
Channeling And of course... You'll be on your 
way to collecting the most compre- 
hensive library to date on the subject of 
” Si cost an phenomena. Every page is 
contians more than 100 diustratons, autiful, authoritative, fascinating. 
inchuding original wt. 
fave photograpns, ord Gages. The testes Goosiined are are real. but some of the names used here 
been changed to protect the privacy of the individuals. 


r= the realm of the unexplained with Mystic Places— “| 
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A SERIOUS LOOK AT A WORLD THAT CAN NO LONGER BE IGNORED. 
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BY WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill 
j na Broadway season when eight of the 
eleven new plays have been comedies, 
three of them sex farces, and the cheapest 
of four new musicals cost $5 million to 
stage, it is heartening to see work as sim- 
ple, spare and serious as Metamorphosis 
One just wishes it were better. Despite an 
effective stage-acting debut by dancer 
Mikhail Baryshnikov, the most bally- 
hooed highbrow event in the theater so far 
this year is all but bereft of emotional 
force. At the finale, two actresses stand 
rigid, their cheeks glazed with tears, yet 
much of the audience reacts only with un- 
easy titters. Director Steven Berkoff's 
highly stylized script and direction circle 
around the story, adding layer upon layer 
of ornament, when what is needed is a 
clean, quick cut to the emotional core of 
an incident as simple as it is mysterious. 
Nothing is wrong with the source ma- 
terial, which has inspired countless other 
stage adaptations. Franz Kafka’s story of 
a man who one day wakes up as a giant 
insect has provided one of the 20th centu- 
ry’s hallmark nightmare images. The es- 
sence of the horror is that there is no ex- 
planation for it, no deeper meaning, no 
| instructive or redemptive metaphor: the 
suffering just is. In the transmutation of 
Gregor Samsa, the world ceases to be pre- 
dictable or rational; natural and moral or- 
der disappear. Critics have found in Kaf- 
ka’s vision hints of everything from the 
Holocaust to AIDS. But to burden the story 
| with greater weight is in fact to lessen it 
The thump in the gut comes from the lit- 
eral details. The man who used to hurry to 
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The bug in the back bedroom: Baryshnikov, transmuted into insecthood, scuttles and writhes 


_ANightmare Without Force 


METAMORPHOSIS Adapted by Steven Berkoff from a story by Franz Kafka 


work now scuttles beneath the bed; the 
fastidious fellow who loved milk now de- 
tests “the fresher foods” and slurps deaf- 
eningly over anything decayed. When he 
agonizes with wounds inflicted by mem- 
bers of his family, they cannot bear to 
touch him to help heal him 

Berkoff manages to convey the es- 
sence of the dilemma for Gregor’s parents 
and sister, albeit without the least sympa- 
thy for their natural anxiety and revul- 
sion. He is far more interested in portray- 
ing them as grasping and money mad, ina 
Marxist gloss on the plight of the worker 
They are so coarse and reprehensible 
more animalistic when eating than the 
bug in the back bedroom—that there is no 
point of connection for the audience, cer- 
tainly no creative tension between expect- 
ing the family to take a noble course and 
knowing why it succumbs to a selfish one 

It is not quite right to say the perfor- 
mances are bad. Presumably at Berkoff’s 
behest, they are as exaggerated as in a 
Victorian melodrama, the emotional col- 
ors underlined by music as tinkly or per- 
cussive as in Beijing opera. In a further 
attempt to weight the scales in favor 
of the sensitive outcast, Baryshnikov’s 
speeches are candidly written and deliv- 
ered with touching directness. Most re- 
markable, however, are his agility and 
grace in evoking the lumbering, graceless 
creature. Skittering across the floor, or 
toppled over backward and trying to 
right himself, or dangling from the 
spider web of piping that represents a 
ceiling, Baryshnikov is completely be- 
lievable as both misfortunate man and 
misunderstood beast s 
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Way Stations 


THE HEIDI CHRONICLES 
By Wendy Wasserstein 





here else would a baby boomer’s 

memoir play begin but at a high 
school sock hop? The smartest girl in class 
sits alone, of course, equally terrified that 
no one will ask her to dance or that some- 
one may. Where would the action predict- 
ably jump to next but a combined college 
mixer and “Clean for Gene” McCarthy 
rally? What way stations are then more | 
obligatory than a protest, a consciousness- 
raising session, a TV talk show and a mis- 
trustfully viewed “ladies’ lunch”? 

As a portrait of a generation, Wendy 
Wasserstein’s new play is more documen- 
tary than drama, evoking fictionally all 
the right times and places but rarely at- 
taining much thorny particularity about 
the people who inhabit them. The plot, 
such as it is, often seems like an uncon- 
scious cartoon of feminist dialectic. Two 
men stay close to the title character 
through the years: a pediatrician who is 
handsome, earnest, dedicated, kind, politi- 
cally correct from a left-wing perspective 
and irreversibly gay, and a heterosexual 
who is grasping, impatient, domineering, 
shallow, as undependable as quicksilver 
and, for Heidi, sexually irresistible. This is 
the there-are-no-men lament reduced toa 
greeting card. The saving grace is Joan Al- 
len in the title role. Winner of a Tony 
Award last year in Burn This, Allen be- 
comes a strong contender to repeat with a 
performance that displays much the same 
virtues: an inviting vulnerability, an ap- 
proach to romance simultaneously fragile 
and fearless, a wit at once acerbic and dif- 
fident. While Wasserstein (/sn t Jt Roman- 
tic?) has written mostly whiny and self- 
congratulatory clichés for the surrounding 
characters, she has given Heidi—or Allen 
has found—a complex, self-aware and 
poignant life WAH. lil 
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Sock hop to sisterhood: Allen, right, and pals 


A cartoon version of a generation 





Excel GLS 


Abetter deal just got better: 


Right now, for a limited time, you 
can get $1,000 factory cash back on a 
new 1989 Hyundai Excel GLS or $600 
factory cash back on Excel GL* And 
you can apply it directly to your 
down payment. 


*Cash back on Excels in stock. Dealer participation may affect final c 


**Based on MSRP of Excel GLS vs. Corolla LE, Civic LX and Sentra XE 


The Excel GLS is remarkably low and get a better deal on a better deal. 
priced to begin with —over $2,000 But hurry. Time is limited. 
less than Toyota Corolla, Honda Civic 
and Nissan Sentra** And it’s loaded 
with over 90 standard features. HYL n D bes 


So visit your local Hyundai Dealer Cars that make sense: 


onsumer cost. See participating dealer for details 
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BY HOWARD G. CHUA-EOAN 


Fruit 


and Others 





Said Streep 


alert the 


large.” Streep added, “You 


These two aren't quite Laurel and Hardy, but they certainly are an 


odd couple. ED KOCH, New York City’s mayor, is plummeting in 
popularity just as he’s up for re-election. JOHN CARDINAL 
O'CONNOR, the city’s other top pol (and its Archbishop), is riding 
high as a leader of American Catholic orthodoxy. So what are 
they up to with His Eminence and Hizzoner, a co-authored 
volume of their opinions due to appear in bookstores this week? 
Close friends, they turn out to have many similar views—except 
for campaigning. Koch, a Jew, hopes the book will shore up his 
Catholic support. O'Connor pledges churchly neutrality toward all 


candidates. 


Fielding Fidel 


“If we'd known he wanted 
to be a dictator, we'd have 
made him an umpire,” says 





— 


an observer from Fidel Cas- 


Cuban leader's early career 
aspirations are featured in 
“Legends of Minor League 
Baseball,”’ a newly released 
deck of cards 
young pitcher, Castro tried 
out with the now defunct 
Washington Senators 
he was never signed. After 
the revolution, he’d throw 
for a Cuban 
army team during exhibi- 


A promising 


occasionally 


notes: “In those games, he 
was always clobbered un- 


manager would dare yank 

Fidel!” Ifthe Senators had where he 
\ signed him, they might still 
\ be on top 


days. The 


The card away 


was never did accept 


all, what | board from the students at 
University 


Pepperdine 
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Forbidding 


She played an activist in 
Silkwood, but offscreen, 
Meryl Streep is more likely 
to be found raising her chil- 
dren than pushing causes 
Yet there she was before a 
press conference in Wash- 
ington, launching Mothers 


Limits. The deeply private 
actress, who chairs the 
campaign, is alarmed at a 
report by the Natural Re- 
sources Defense Council 
that preschool children are 
routinely exposed to dan- 
gerous levels of chemicals 
in fruits and 


parent I have absolutely no 
choice but to come out and 
speak out and join others to 


¢ 
\ 


nt | All Play and 
No Work 


“Well.” as Ronald Reagan 
would say, when Nancy’s 
The former Presi- 
dent was not quite admit- 
ting to goofing off, but he 


speech. Don’t expect to see 
him having fun, fun, fun on 








don’t want to feel you have 
to be a biochemist to do the 
shopping.” It’s not a plum 
role 





the surf, though. There is 
a lot of work to be done at 
his new Bel Air residence 
With Nancy on a New 
York City trip, Reagan was 
alone unpacking crates 
from their White House 
years, and he couldn't find 
his heating pad! He also 
confessed to writer's block 
while toiling on his mem- 
oirs. Said he: “T tell you, I sit 
there looking at those blank 
pages.” Perhaps his new 
digs need a ghost or two 
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Call Him Sir 


When critics call him rude, 
Miles Davis likes to remind 
them that he isa knight, hav- 
ing been granted that honor 
by Spain. Says the visionary 
jazz trumpet player: “People 
say, ‘He turns his back to you 
in concerts’ and stuff like 
that, and they don’t even call 
me sir.” To reimpress his 
prerogatives on the world, 
Davis begins a tour next 
month. In May he releases a 
new album, and in Septem- 
ber his autobiography will be 
out. Sir Miles is also delving 
into go-go, hip-hop and oth- 
er musical styles. Says he: 
“T've been listening to ele- 
phant and whale sounds.” 
Heavyweight sounds for a 
heavyweight musician. 





Don’t Fence Him In 


Even while a new frontier beckons—an ABC-TV newsmagazine with 
DIANE SAWYER as co-anchor—SAM DONALDSON has decided to 
return to his roots. Last week he and his wife JAN bought a 7,300- 
acre ranch in Roswell, N. Mex. Said the sharp-fanged Donaldson: 
“We're not speculating or trying to subdivide the area. We want a 
working ranch, not some fruff!” Donaldson seems to have developed 
his scrappy ways while growing up on the family farm in New Mexico. 
At the age of seven, he wrote, “! playfully shot out a front tooth of 
one of the Mexican workers with my BB gun.” And when he was 
twelve: “I got a kick out of letting the horses out of their corral so! 
could chase after them on a farm tractor. Ride ‘em, cowboy!” 
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Dressed for 


Success 


Fifteen years have passed 
since Princess Elizabeth of 
Toro appeared in a golden 
robe, her hair a cornrowed 
crown, and electrified the 
U.N. Uganda's best-known 
diplomat, noblewoman and 
model has survived her coun- 
try’s volatile politics, includ- 
ing the rule of Idi Amin. Af- 


No Canto Do 


A $5.2 million bounty is 
strong incentive to track 
down a living author. But 
what if the writer is already 
dead? Blow up his tomb. 
That was the threat posed 
by the shadowy Guardians 
of the Revolution against 
Dante Alighieri’s monu- 
ment in Ravenna, Italy. 
More than 600 years ago, the 
poet of the Divine Comedy 
placed the prophet Muham- 
mad in the eighth circle of 
hell, “cleft from chin to the 





ter her husband's death in 
1987, she declined a post in 
Paris and worked quietly on 
memoirs, due in August. Says 
she: “There is a time to weigh 
what you are doing.” But she 
is re-emerging. Next week 
she will show up in Fame 
magazine, clad in a Valen- 
tino and photographed by 
Francesco Scavullo. All 
proper homage for a princess 
born east of the Mountains of 
the Moon. 





part that breaks wind.” The 
Guardians turned out to bea 
local prankster. “It was only 
a joke,” he said at his arrest. 
Consign him to the Inferno! 
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Fashion Without Frontiers 





ass the smelling salts: Valentino has 

deserted Italy for France. And that’s 
not all. Romeo Gigli will take his pseudo- 
cerebral fashions out of Milan and plunk 
| them down in the middle of the Paris run- 
ways. Desertion! Infamy! Tribal politics! 
Frets Beppe Modenese, program organiz- 
er of the just concluded Milan fashion 
week: “Both Valentino and Gigli have 
done big damage to the Italian fashion 
image.” 

So have their clothes, but then that is 
a matter of taste. By choosing to absent 
themselves from their home turf, Valen- 
tino and Gigli have sent the kind of politi- 
cal signal that is beyond debate: Paris is 
fashion central, and Milan is just a big 
backyard. This is not news to the French, 
of course, who responded to the story of 
the traveling Italians with the kind of 
equanimity that barely skirts smugness. 
“Paris is still No. 1 in fashion,” says 
Jacques Mouclier, president of the Cham- 
bre Syndicale, which sponsors the twice- 
yearly ready-to-wear fashion shows held 
in the jammed courtyard of the Louvre. 
“The Italians have come because they’ve 
realized they can’t do without us. The Mi- 
lan ready-to-wear draws far fewer jour- 
nalists than the shows in Paris. Need I say 
more?” 

Perhaps not. Gigli and Valentino 
have already said plenty. “I don’t believe 
in frontiers,” reflects Gigli. Ex- 
plains Carla Sozzani, a business 
associate of the designer's: “Ro- 
meo’s all for 1992 and a united 
Europe.” Valentino has an- 

nounced some similar geopoliti- 
| cal aims. “I am going to Paris as 
an Italian designer to speak for 
Italy,” he says. “I will never be- 
tray my country, but I need the 
challenge to do better.” Elabo- 
rates Giancarlo Giammetti, 
Valentino’s partner: “Rome is 
becoming a very provincial 
market, and it’s simply not 
stimulating the creator.” 

The Creator may have fin- 
ished his big job in six days, but 
| Giammetti’s creator works full 
time to fuel his fashion empire 
(estimated wholesale haul for 
1989: $600 million), and has for 
some time been trying to seem 
like an internationalist. Valen- 
tino’s ready-to-wear has been 
on view in Paris for the past 14 
years without attracting a com- 





motion. Gigli is looking for an Valentino preens with his model, top; Gigli’s wrapped-up street wear clear the air. —By Jay Cocks. 
| imprimatur, separating himself for Paris, left; stay-at-home Ferre’s elegant creation Reported by Regan Charles /Paris 


Two top Italian designers defect to France 


from the excellent elegances of Milan in 
favor of the more experimental company 
in Paris. The intrepid Japanese designers 
show their stuff in Paris; so do the Aaut 
trendies like Jean-Paul Gaultier and 
Claude Montana. The company is faster 
there than in Milan, where Giorgio Ar- 
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| mani, Italy’s premier talent, casts a very 


long shadow indeed. “Presumptuous,” is 
the way Armani characterizes Gigli’s 
move, adding, “He may want to be inter- 
national, but his move is premature.” 

Milan has been bucking Paris and all 
its traditions for over a decade, but the 
City of Light still holds a clear lead. Milan 
staked its claim in a time of flux, when the 
fashion establishment, still shell-shocked 
by the ’60s, was not quite so restrictive. It- 
aly came on with a rush of fresh talent: 
dazzling designers (like the Missonis), 
some fine hands (like Gianfranco Ferre) 
and some naughty boys (like Gianni Ver- 
sace), But, in Armani, it produced just a 
single world beater. Paris, on the other 
hand, can still offer a wider spectrum: 
sumptuous Saint Laurent, engaging La- 
gerfeld, generative Miyake, fast-flash 
Gaultier, ebullient Patrick Kelly. As ever, 
it is center stage, the arena on which de- 
signers want most to play, especially if 
they are coming on (like Gigli) or consoli- 
dating (like Valentino). 

There was also some suggestion 
around the Milan shows last week that 
Gigli had left in a bit of a huff, having lost | 
a wrangle over a choice scheduling spot to 
Ferre, whose revenues ($390 million in 
1988) currently carry a good deal more 
clout than Gigli’s (under $10 million). 
“One day I just woke up and thought I'd 
like to show in Paris,” shrugs Gigli, per- 
haps forgetting that Paris, for other Ital- 
ian designers (like Simonetta), turned 
into a nightmare that left them disen- 
franchised, with no singular creative 
identity. “I shouldn’t yet take all this for 
more than a one-season won- 
der,” said Suzy Menkes, the 
savvy fashion editor of the Jn- 
ternational Herald Tribune. 
“All designers are prima don- 
nas to some extent, and I ex- 
pect Gigli just wanted to teach 
the Milanese organizers a 
lesson.” 

For his part, Valentino was 
playing the diplomat. “It’s a 
great joy for me to show in Par- 
is,” he said. “I'll certainly still 
show in Rome, but couture is 
my métier, and I learned it in 
Paris. But I always keep my 
Italian accent when speaking 
French, and so do my clothes.” 
By the time some State Depart- 
ment of Fashion has worked 
out all the coded signals and 
careful contradictions in that 
dispatch, the dust will have set- 
tled. There is always a lot of it 
around during fashion season 
anyway, especially when the 
clothes aren't good enough to 








Quali 


Profile in quality #3: 
Prevention. 


Ford Motor Company believes | “i | < 


in prevention. Beginning with 
the prototype stage, we test j “A r4 
models of our Fords, Mercurys i 
and Lincolns on a gruelling 

“roller road” shaker machine. 
While this is going on, our 
engineers are listening for . 

possible squeaks and rattles with XY 

highly sensitive stethoscopes . 

(much like your doctor uses). By doing aaa 
this, we can help engineer squeaks = 
and rattles out, befor e you ever get in. 


When quality is job l—you don’t do . a 


it any other way. 
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Ford, Mercury, Lincoln, rucks 
Our goal is tob d the highes Pguality cars 


and trucks in the world 
Buckle up—tagether we can save lives. 3 4 








16 mg “‘tar:’ 1.0 mg nicotine 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report Feb.'85 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 


Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 


